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HE Miinois farmers’ movement seems to have thus far practically 
resulted in little more than a determination to have freights 
regulated by law. The railroad managers, meantime, are said to 
have arrived at a tacit understanding to interpose no obstacles to | 
the pending legislation, but to comply strictly with any laws that | 
may be passed. In case the “discriminating freight rates” are 
established, however, the companies, “in obeying the law, will be | 
compelied to make important changes in the present system of | 
management.” Some of these changes will be rather inconvenient. | 
The “time schedule ” will be overhauled; trains will be run “ona | 
paying basis only”; “ lightning-express” trains will be abolished ; 
luxuries will be dispensed with; and “ soft-cushioned seats” will 
only be given to localities offering a paying business. 

“Tf less than a car-load of freight is offered at any place, the car will be 
detached until it is filled up, and left to wait for the next train. The ex- 
pensive high-pressure fast freight and passenger trains will be run on amore 
econoniical slow-coach basis. Half-full freight-cars and partially-laden 
trains will cease torun. Cars and freight trains will be left at localities 
until they are full, and then, and then only, will they be moved to their des- 
tination.” 


One thing the Illinois farmers may certainly rely upon, that no | 
railroads will be run at a loss for any great length of time; and the 
ordinary profit means in these times not only profit on the money 
sunk in building and equipping the roads, but additional profits on 
various contracts with palace-car companies, white lines, red lines, 
and other transportation agencies of a very valuable and at the 
same time somewhat doubtful character. 


As an illustration of the angry and irrational attitude of the 
farmers, we may refer to the convention held on April 30 at Prince- 
ton, Illinois. This meeting resolved, among other things, Ist, that 
‘ailroad charters are not contracts, as they have been held by the 
courts to be; 2d, that the Illinois enactments relating to railroads 
are not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States; 3d, that 
the legislature shall pass laws establishing reasonable maximum 
rates, and that this legislation, whatever it may be, shall be enforced 
by the courts; 4th, that they will support no candidate for judge of 
the Supreme Court who does not agree with these resolutions—the 
last resolution being that a recent judgment of this very court ina 
matter having nothing to do with railroads “ is a violation of the 
principle of free government.” The Chicago Tribune says that on 
this platform the convention undertook to nominate some one for 
judge of the Supreme Court, but the gentleman named, who ‘‘is 
i respectable member of the bar,’ very naturally “wrote a 
peremptory refusal to be a candidate.” No lawyer with any 
self-respect could do otherwise, for the platform is a direct attack 
on the independence of the judiciary, and an attempt to degrade it 
into the mere tool of the legislature. Delicate questions of consti- 
tutional law cannot be decided by a popular body like a farmers’ 
convention; and even if they could, that would be no excuse for 
binding hand and foot the purest and most intelligent part of the 
government, and exalting in its place the most suspected. 








The Honorable Samuel Shellabarger has published a long 
statement ef his reasons for. considering it a matter of impe- 
rative duty to take his “back pay,” which, we fear, will not 
convince his “noble and only too generous constitueney” that 


+} 


he is right, and the constitueney in question wrong, in “ this 
the first difference of opinion” between them. Mr. Shellabarge:’s | 


| jinian voter, or the South Carolinian Woman will say a 


| main ground for taking the pay is that he steadily voted 


against it; and having been, contrary to his own intention, 
and solely by the action of his colleagues, placed in a position 
in which he is legally entitled to it, he thinks there ean be “ neither 


wrong nor indelicaey "in takingit. Thisis very much the same as it 
a gentleman in foreign parts, Who had the misfortune of being obliged 
to consort With other gentlemen of very doubtful character, and 
some fine day should receive from his colleagues a valuable present, 
for which “no consideration had been given,” should, after expos 
tulating with them for some time, suddenly pocket the money, an 
return to his native country pleading that it was his duty to keep 
the gift, because there was no extradition law which covered the 
case. The argument that the increase of pay for services already 
rendered was not unconstitutional has very little weight with the 
public, who are not accustomed to regard the Constitution as a corm 

plete and final ethical guide; and the fact that other Congress 


have voted themselves back pay does not make the matte ! 
better. If every Congress was to do it from now till the end of time, 
the public would not regard the precedent as making the pract 
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delicate, or right, or decent. On the whole, Mr. Shellabarger’s 
fence is rather calculated to amuse the readers of news papers than to 
strengthen his own position—particularly that part of it in whieh 


he says he never allows himself for a moment to doubt the integrity 
of those who pushed the bill through. Whena member of Congress 


bas arrived at that piteh of innocence at which he eontides in the 
integrity of his fellow-members, his state of mind is so widely 
different from that of the public, that the people feel he hardly 
‘understands ” them. 


Apropos of the report that a Mr. Joseph Sloss, an Alabania Con 
gressman, has declined to take his back pay, a contemporary re- 
marks that “of course he is not a carpet-bagger.” Now it 
may be as well for us to bear in mind that, abandoned raseuls 
as a great many of the carpet-baggers have been, we of the 
North have had no such proud pre-eminence in- raseality 
it has been the careless fashion of the last year or so to assert. 
We might pot win so very easily, after all, if we were to match Mr. 
Whittemore, for example, cadetship broker, ete., formerly of Massa 
chusetts, against a certain gentleman “of good family,” now and 
always of South Carolina, and at present holding an impertan 
ofiice in his native State. This gentleman's disgusting conduct 
at the inauguration ball in Washington, the other week, has not, 
we observe, received anything like that amount of attention from 
the South Carolina press that it infallibly would have received had 
the honorable gentleman been a Northerner. This fact these ef us 
whose business it is tomake comments on carpet-baggism and other 
matters may properly recollect at such times as the carpet-bagger 
is up for objurgation. 

Mr. Moses, for example, the present Governor of South Caro 
lina, we may weigh however we like, and we shall find that in 
the matter of rascality, in its various forms of cynical indific 
ence to deceney, of rapacity, of corruption, of lawlessness anid 
all the rest, he will probably vield to no other gentleman in South 
Carolina; but he happened to be born in that State, and for one 
word that the native Seuth Carolinian editor, or the South Caro 


2 . 
bout the virtu- 


uA _ a 4 r Bi es sinadies iis endl 
ous Moses and his sé steals, each Will Say one thousand words abo li 


the “steals” of Seott, born in Ohio. The Northern adventurers in 
1 


no Southern State have never wanted for indigenous allies as greedy 


and shameless, whether or not as politically clever, as themselver. 
And the South, had she telerated more of the entirely respectable 


i 


kind of * earpet-baggers” than she would tolerate, need have suffered 
less than she has trom her rogues, imported and native. ~The Mr, 
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Sloss of whom and whose “back pay” we have just made mention may 
help to point this moral. 
the money, and probably does not intend doing so. Looking up 
this model of virtue, we find that he is, in fact, a native Southerner, 
and that he is set down in*the books as having been elected by 
Democratic voters— presumably. therefore, not by carpet-baggers hor 
by negroes under the carpet-baggers’ influence. However, we have 
no wish to institute these comparisons, but only to suggest that to 
this carpet-bag question, as to every other, there are two sides, and 
that for about a year some of us “ Liberals ” have been talkiug as if 
there were only one. 





Word comes from St. Petersburg ofthe death of the Hon. 
James L. Orr, the United States Minister at that court. This death, 
though sudden, was not unexpected by such of his friends as knew 
the condition of his health when he left this country, for though a 
comparatively young man, and of an originally strong constitution, 
he had of late been very rapidly aging. He had been in his 
day sometliing of an historic figure in the South, but in the North it 
will be thought his best claim to mention at the present day that he 
was one of the few prominent Southerners who, on the close of the 
rebellion, honestly held and acted upon the belief that the true course 
for Southern men, politicians or not, was to make the best of the 
situation and set to work to learn and to control the new political 
machine. This, we suppose, he did sincerely, though beyond doubt 
Mr. Orr was a fine natural-born politician, and had also sedulously 
studied that business. The North first knew much of him in the 
brief period when, between 1850 and 1360,the North and the South 
used to fight excitedly for the Speakership of the House. On one 
such occasion, in ’57, he was the successful candidate, and made an 
excellent presiding officer. By-and-by came the war, and he rather 
reluctantly ‘‘ went with his State,” though he bad previously done 
much secession talk, and afterwards served the Confederacy in field 
and council. The fact was that Mr. Orr, born poor, the favorite of 
the small farmers of the hill country of South Carolina, entertained 
of the Sea-Island and rice-plantation gentlemen, who were hottest 
for secession, an opinion quite different from that which those gen- 
tlemen entertained of themselves. Moreover, he bad a native shrewd- 
ness which probably discovered far sooner than did their heated 
brains the final event of their policy. Of late he has ‘done the 
state some service,” in the lower sense of those words, perhaps, as 
well as in the higher, but in the higher also. Mr. Orr had not quite 
cowpleted his fifty-first year. 





We said the other day that there was nothing in the Constitution 
to prevent the half-dozen ratifications given to Mr. Madison’s salary 
Amendment eighty-odd years ago “from being carried forward as 
still valid, and counted in its favor, should any other States now 
feel like reviving it.” A disposition to do this very thing has since 
been shown by the Ohio Legislature, in which, we believe, a motion 
to take up and ratify the Amendment, without any renewal of it on 
the part of Congress, has been entertained. The Chicago Tribune 
adduces some reasons for considering this step contrary, if not to the 
Jetter of the Constitution (as it canuot be shown to be), at least to 
the spirit of it. One of its arguments is, that ‘in the case of 
a bill before the legislature, a defeat of this kind would require the 
proposition to again go through the usual forms of presentment be- 
fore it could be passed.” The analogy fails, however, in this, that 
the life of a legislature is limited, while the continuity of a State 
is never interrupted. We saw, when the Fourteenth Amendment 
was hanging by the eyelids, New Jersey first reject and afterwards 
recall and ratify it, and a precedent established according to which 
rejection counts for nothing, while ratification (even if subsequent 
to rejection) is always valid. The interval here was short, to be 
sure, but that does not affect the principle, which, ou the other 
hand, can have no relation to the duration of the Congress propos- 
ing the Amendment. For, in the first place, such a propusal might 
be its last act in its last session; and, historically, we know that 
the Eleventh Amendment was four years in getting ratified—a 


it appears that he has not declined | 


) 





period equal to the life of two Congresses, and actually, as it hap- 
pened, overlapping two Administrations. So far, therefore, as 
analogy and precedent go, the States of Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, seemingly might be 
held to their ratifications of the so-called Second Amendment of 
1729; the objections of New Hampshire, New York, and New 
Jersey might be revoked; and Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Georgia might now first consider the Amendment, unprejudiced by 
the fact that they neglected to do so at the date named. Nor need 
Ohio, although a State admitted long after the Amendment had 
been lost sight of, forfeit its right to pass upon it at its own pleasure. 





The question, so long as our vast territory is scarcely more than 
half parcelled out into States, and so long as the existing States 
maintain their conservative attitude towards all amendments of the 
Constitution, can hardly be called a practical one. We do not see 
how any great harm can come from the exercise of the liberty as- 
serted by the Ohio Legislature, even if it transcends the reasonable 
interpretation of the requirements of the Constitution. On the other 
hand, we think we see certain advantages in having a more explicit 
declaration of the term within which amendments might lawfully 
be considered—say, four or five years; and of the effect on a State, 
as disqualifying it for further action, of ratification, rejection, and 
non-consideration respectively. At present it is certainly no re- 
proach to our fundamental charter that its vagueness is wholly in 
favor of the vitality of amendments, no matter how often rejected 
or how long under consideration. And on this side, doubtless, any 
attempt at precision should lean. 





The relation existing between the managers of a powerful rail- 
road compavy and small State governments in this country 
is not very unlike that which formerly existed between the 
large land-owners in England and rotten boroughs. An in- 
vestigation is now going on into the affairs of the Vermont Central 
Railroad which brings this to light in a curious way. The Ver 
mont Central was built between the years 1845 and 1850. The 
Vermont and Canada, an extension of the same line, was then 
built, and leased at 8 per cent. to the Central. At first the rent was 
paid; but in 1854 it suddenly stopped. The Vermont and Canada 
then went into court and got some receivers appointed, who were 
ordered to operate the road, paying the reut and also the interest of the 
first and second mortgage bonds of the Central. Strange to say, these 
receivers first failed to find money enough to pay the first mortgage 
bonds, and then the second; and then the money for the rent dis- 
appeared. Meanwhile, they had contracted on their own account a 
floating debt of several millions; and an attemptis now making to dis- 
cover the explanation of this strange state of affairs. The first thing 
that comes out is the existence of a “‘secret service fund,” used by 
the railroad to “‘ retain” all the prominent menin the State. In the 
printed list we find the names of all sorts of officials: one was a 
senator last year, another an ex-district attorney and prominent 
politician, another a governor, another an auditor, another the pre- 
sent lieutenant-governor, another an ex-railroad commissioner , 
another an ex-senator and now a judge. The list is a very long one, 
and it is evident euough that the upshot of such a system is the com- 
plete inversion of the normal relation between the Government and 
the railroads, and the complete absorption of the former’s functions. 
The next step in the history of the Vermont Central is still more 
curious, for it consists in the gradual rise into power, on the ruins 
of the corporation, of a family ; for the Vermont Central, the State of 
Vermont, and the “‘Smiths” have been for some years in that 
part of the world synonymous. The investigation, if only in the 
juterest of sociology, ought to be made thorough. 





At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce on Thurs- 
day of last week, Mr. William E. Dodge was re-elected President. 
This signal mark of confidence the ‘ hamber followed up by heartily 
applauding speeches in which unshaken faith in the integrity and 
honor of his house was expressed, and by unanimously adopting 
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resolutions instructing a committee‘ to examine the laws relating 
to penalties and additional duties as now imposed, and to recom- 


mend such alterations of the same as will protect the honest im- | 
porter from the forfeitures and fines which should fall only upon | 


those who are dishonest and unserupulous.” Mr. Dodge himself, in 
acknowledging the honor conferred upon him, stated that except 
for the attitude in which his firm had been placed by the Govern- 
ment he should have declined a renomination. Referring to 


the excessive payment in settlement made by Phelps, Dodge 
& Co., he said that since they had fully understood the 
case, they regretted ever having paid e« dollar; and 
this, as we have before had occasion to remark, is the 
ouly regret which the public can entertain on their ac- 
count. While this rebuke to the Goveriment for its outrageous 


treatment of one of the half-dozen representative firms of the 
country was being offered by the leading merchants of its chief city, 
at Vienna the opening of the Exposition on the saiwe day gave equal 
occasion to Americans t» blush for the care which the Government 
bestows on the @ommercial and industrial interests of the people, 
whether at home or abroad. 

The strikes continue with varyiitg success. In St. Louis, a strike 
of the coopers has been followed by an importation of Chinamen, 
aud this again by the usual threats of violence. No one, it is said, 
dared to rent rooms to the Chinese, and the owner of the shops 
had to furnish them with lodgings. Piivate waruings of intended 
incendiarism were given by the white coopers. ‘The police, as 
usual, were turned out to prevent disturbance. In Rhode Island, 
the mill operatives are striking for the ‘‘ten-hour” system. ‘The 
most interesting of all the strikes, however, thus far, is that of the 
New York coopers. The grievance of these men is not that they 
have to work too long, or that they are underpaid, or that ‘‘ Cliinese 
cheap labor” is competing with them, but that their employers are 
able to import barrels from Portland, Maine, cheaper than they can 
mauufacture them here, and they accordingly insist that no more 
new Portlaud barrels shall be imported to New York. ‘This strike is 
perfectly justifiable on the principles of political economy taught by 
Mr. Carey and dimly believed in by ‘‘ Uncle” Boutwell, as the brokers 
fondly called him, but the coopers are much more logical men than 
either Mr. Carey or Mr. Boutwell. They sweep away at one brush 
the transparent and slightly impudent fallacy that free trade be- 
tween New York and Maine can be a good thing and free trade 
between New York and Canada a bad thing. They know and see 
that Maine barrels luwer their wages just as much as Canadian bar- 
rels would, sv they promptly and properly insist on their exclusicn, 
and the refiners have promptly and properly agreed not to use thew. 
This is real protection, and as such has our hearty admiration. If 
we canuot have a low and simplified tariff, we want to see every 
county or village ‘‘ protected ” against outsiders, and, indeed, every 
citizen freed from annoying competition. 





Journalism has a happy summer before it. The old scores of 
last year’s campaign have been pretty nearly settled during the 
winter, and as spring opens there seems a general disposition to for- 
give and forget. We observe with pleasure that almost all the lead- 
ing newspapers congratulate the Herald on its enterprise and pluck 
in securing as its Viennese correspondents Berthold Auerbach and 
Louisa Miihlbach—the well-known novelists—and printing their 
despatches in German and English. The employment of these 
authors is said to have excited great amazement and interest in 
the minds of the German population of New York—and well it may, 
for more soul-stirring compositions we have never had the pleasure 
of reading. Auerbach begins his correspondence, not as one might 
expect of the tyroin journalism that he is, from the city of Vienna, 
but from Gernsbach, on the “ verge” of the Mlack Forest. His first 
letter begins: ‘‘ A May Greeting sent to the New World from Gerns- 
bach in the Black Forest by Berthold Auerbach!” But the finest 
passages are those in which the correspondent imagines the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph aud Benjamin Franklin taking a walk through 


| liament should vote fresh taxes to an equal amount. 





the halls of the Exposition. “ Thoughtfully, but with a beaming 
countenance,” Franklii: examines the various electrical inventions 
around him; “onward he paces,” and thinks, * What would the 
Olympian Games be compared with this!” “ Onward walks Frank- 
lin,” and “ with intense joy” he contemplates the ingenious labor- 
saving contrivances of the age; but “a sense of intense pain clouds 
his thoughtful brow ” as he contemplates the improved instruments 
of destruction; ** but as he looks at the Stars and Stripes he is re 
ealied to a sense of joy, and murmurs to himself words of delight, 
which he will only openly express at the Centennial Celebration of 
the Independence of the United States.” Edmund Yates, too, ts 
writing forthe Herald, while William Howard Russell, who it seems 
is a doctor of laws, has been secured by the Times. Many an old 
feud is forgotten in the generous emulation of the mement, though 
we are sorry tosee that some of our contemporaries refer to another 
Herald Vienna correspondent—Mr. John Russell Young—as the 
‘notorious news sneak-thier.” is the only thing 
which mars the prevailing harmony. Even the titanic and bloody 
controversy between the World and the * young disciples” of the 
Tribune has come to a timely end, the latter journal resolutely and 
prudently declining to “ throw back the ball of discussion.” 


This, however, 


The will of the late Emperor Napoleon has been presented toi 
probate, and being dated in April, 1865, and adapted to the political 
conditions ofthat time, is sv violent an anachronism as tu suggest a 
rather ghastly attempt at joking. It reads very mueli as we should 
suppose a Chinese mandarin’s communication from the other world 
Would read with Mr. N. P. Banks fora “medium.” The meaning- 
less platitudes which alike distinguish the peuple of the Flowery 
Kingdom and the Massachusetts ex-Governor, are here mingled 
with ancestor-worship which would extort the admiration of the 
court of Pekingitself. As the Emperor declares his intention of dying 
in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, it is curious and sad 
tu notice his neglect of the saint of the 15th of August—the Neopolis. 
Neopolas, Napoleo, or Napole ne, who suffered martyrdom at Alex 
andria uuder the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian for the express 
purpose of bestowing a tame upon the Corsican. Apparently he 
has not done his duty by Napoleon II., who says, ** It is the soul 
of my illustrious uncle that bas always inspired and sustained me,’ 
and that the like will apply to his son. 





There has been a ministerial crisis in Italy, owing to the defeat 
of Signor Sella on ithe question ofan appropriation ter an arsenal at 
Taranto. In the latter part of March, the Radicals in Parliament, 
with the support of a large portion of the Conservative party, 
alarmed by the conclusion of the France-German evacuation treaty, 
which is likely to set the French at liberty to threaten Italy with a 
crusade before the present vear will have come to an end, made a 
desperate attempt to obtain increase of the army, which was 
firmly resisted by the Minister of Finance. In his opinion, a pros 
perous state of the finances was the very first condition of all politi- 
eal sirength, and if he consented to any further outlay he would 
call upon Parliament to vote for fresh supplies. The result was a 
compromise, Signor Sella consenting to the relatively small augmen 
tation of about $6,000,000 for the War Office on condition that Par- 
‘Three bills tor 
that purpose were immediately brought in, and we judge that one 
of these the House rejected in violation of its pledge. The Cabinet 
promptly tendered its resignation, but it was soon found that 
nobody coveted the premiership, and the King having revoked his 
aeccepfanee, Signer Lanza returned to the head of affairs, and has 
withdiawn the bill eo. which his colleague broke down. ‘The inei- 
dent resembles the recent experience of the Gladstone Ministry, 
though we trust that Signor Sella has not been really thwarted in 


his purpose to make Italy pay as she goes. On the 3d of April be 
pur} ¥ pay 


achieved a decisive success over the Left, backed by more than 
eighty members of the Centre, maintaining the unpopular but very 
productive, and at this time indispensable, macinato, or tax on 
grinding. 
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Tike CONTRIBUTIONS OF THB GOVERNMENT TO PUBLIC 
MORALS. 


\} EE diseussed one aspect of the Phelps-Dodge afiair last week 
} 
) 1 eco iit ( ; Phe matter ought not CO pass Irom the 


publie mind, however, without some notice of another and still 
raver ect of it—the moral one; the importance of which is 
L | the spectacle of the frauds, defaleations, breaches of 


honesty and fidelity which meets the eye in every direction, and 
over Which patriots and moralisis are lamenting so deeply. It is 
now and has long been generally coneeded that governments 
owe something more to the cause of good morals than legislation 
They not only provide penalties for offences, but they 


inst vice. 


refuse the aid of the judicial machinery for the enforcement of con- 


tracts which are contra bonos mores—or * against publie policy,” as 
the lawyers say. More than this, they are expected to refrain from 


making money by pandering to vicious tastes or habits. It is now 
generally conceded that a government ought not to keep gambling- 
houses or open lotteries, let them be never so profitable; many go 
still further, and say it ought not even to 
for the sale of intoxicating liquers, or derive a revenue from 


the manufacture of such liquors, or in any manner 


license houses 


permitting 


countenance or eneourage their use. There are differences of 


opinion on some of these points; but we believe there is none 
whatever among civilized men, that a government ought in the 
transaction of its fiscal business not only to refrain from what is 
positively immoral, or mean, or tricky, or. perfidious, but to set 
an example of scrupulous, high-minded integrity, such as private 
in other words, administration as well as 

influence on the popular 


miud, ought to present to the young a lofty standard of honor and 


persons ought to follow. 


legislation ought to have an educating 


fair dealing, ought, in short, toembody in practice, as far as possible, 
the highest national ideal of right living. It is still less permissible 
in a government than in an individual to cheat, to lie, to break 
promises, to defraud, or cozen, or indulge in sharp practice, or take 
advantage of people’s weakness, or ignorance, or necessity. ‘The 
imperceptible influence of an immoral government is far more 
mischievous than the perceptible. When it defr 

denies him justice, the wrong done him is only a small part 
of the misehief; the greater portion of it is to be found in the 
impression made on the minds of the youth of the nation by 
the spectacle of raseality perpetrated by persons holding responsible 
positions, acting in the name and using the resources of the whole 
social organization. We verily believe, that after every allowance 
had been made for the influence of the war and of paper money in 
in this coun- 


in publie merals 
l 


producing the recent marked decline 


try, it would be found that the greater portion of this decline was 


due to the practice which yearly becomes more striking, of collect- 
ing the riff-raff of the nation, its social, commercial, and profes- 
sional bankrupts, every four 
and its honor to their k 


its money ‘ping. There is a deep and last- 


ing connection between civil-service abuses, which seem so far 
away from us, and other abuses, which reach our pockets directly. 
In other words, the renown and influence of the Murphys and 
Caseys help to make the army of small rogues who rob our savings- 
banks and trust companies, and issue our counterfeit money and 


bocus bonds. 








What has all this got to do with the Phelps-Dedge affair? 
Much, as we think we can sho The legal proceeding by which 
our Government punishes infractions of the revenue laws is, in form, 
iv ilone. On its face, it is a civil suit for an amount of damages 
previously fixed by the statute. But, in reality, it is a criminal pro- 
ceeding line evidence to sustain it is procured by the criminal 

ocess of searehes and seizures. ‘The amount of damages recover- 
shle bears no moral or mathematical relation to the injury sus- 
tained. It is, in all respects, a penalty, and may be a tremendous 
Itv, even from a peeuniary point of view; as when in the 
Phelps-Dodge case a million and a half of doliars was claimed, and 


and, in short, general loosening of the bonds of 


auds @ man or 


years, and committing the charge of 
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over a quarter of a million actually extorted, by way of compensa- 
tion for the loss to the revenue of little over sixteen hundred dollars. 
Not only, however, are the damages a real penalty, but the suit is, 
trom its very commencement, an assault on character of the most 
terrible kind. Private individuals sue each other for all sorts of 
-good, bad, and indifferent—and the public pays little heed 
to the plaintili’s story until it has heard the defendant’s. But when 
the Government pursues a man in the courts, it raises in the popu- 
lar mind a strong presumption of guilt against him. There is a tra- 
ditional prejudice that such a suit, being undertaken on public 
grounds and in the public interest, cannot be dictated by private 
malignity or passion, and must have an array of facts behind it; so 
that, when the district attorney files his bill against a merchant to 
punish a fraud on the revenue, and the ‘special agent” seizes on 
his books and papers, and the telegraph spreads the news over the 
country, the fair fame of a lifetime often vanishesin a moment. The 
man’s character is damaged to an extent which no subsequent refu- 


reasons 


' tation or vindication can wholly eure, because such are the intri- 


eacy and obscurity of our revenue laws that, even @f the facts were 
clear of all suspicion, the defence must, from the nature of the case, 
be dry and tedious reading, while the charge can be contained in 
two lines of a spicy despatch. 

Now, no man is arraigned on a eriminal charge without a pre- 
liminary investigation before an impartial tribunal. He is taken 
before a magistrate who has no personal interest in his acquittal or 
conviction, before a grand jury who are indifferent also, and befere 
a district attorney who, at worst, is animated in the prosecution by 
nothing stronger than professional pride. It is only after all these 
have agreed that there is fair ground for trying him that he is, as 
the law says, ‘‘ put in jeopardy” before a court. When, however, 
the Treasury directs the prosecution of a merchant, entaifing pos- 
sibly the ruin of his business and of his reputation, it acts on the 


| report of two persons, who both have a strong pecuniary interest in 
| his conviction—that is, it decides tg prosecute him, as it were, on 


the commitment of a magistrate who will make thousands of dol- 
lars by having him-found guilty; and on the presentment of a 
grand jury who, if he és found guilty, will be allowed to divide be- 
tween them a considerable portion of his assets. But this is 
not the whole nor the worst. In order to procure the infor- 
mation on which these prosecutions are founded, the Govern- 
ment does not employ policemen-and pay them itself for their 
services, as in the case of other breaches of the law, and keep 
up among them by discipline a sense of honor and of seif- 
respect and of regard for the rights of their fellow-citizens. 


| On the contrary, it enlists in its service a class of detectives 


whose zeal is stimulated not by the prospect ef promotion or by 


public spirit, or any of the honorable incentives to exertion, but 


'as to the effect of this mode of reward on 


of the criminal’s 
nations and ages 
police agents 
were not known to us, we should only need very little 
knowledge of human nature to predict the result of it on the 
morals of the officer and on the peace and welfare of persons ex- 
posed to his attacks. . 
governments to offer rewards to educe evidence likeiy to lead to 
the conviction of the perpetrators of crimes already committed. 
But to offer large rewards to persons who will bring accusations 
and make them good is a well-recognized offence against public 
welfare, to which only the basest governments in the worst times 
have ever resorted, because it not only breeds one of the foulest 
classes of men, but places all good citizens at their mercy. 


by the prospect of sharing in a division 
property. Even if the experience of all 


The detectives employed by our Government, and whem it digni- 
fies with the name of “ Special Agents,” are constantly trying to pro- 


| cure materials for charges, and in order to do so are constantly endea- 


voring to put themselves in communication with “informers,” with 
whom they afterward share the enormous reward. It is well known 
that it is not uncommon to use clerks as spies on their employers, or 
in other words to induce voung men to engage in one of the lowest 
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forms of hypocrisy and pertidy of which a man can be guilty, and 
the one which most rapidly and surely eats out the very roots of 
manliness, honesty, and self-respect. We may depend upon it, any- 
body who bas ever taken Custom-house pay as a spy, issues from 
his employer’s counting-house in just that state of mind which makes 
slow and lawful gains irksome, and chances for fraud and defalea- 
tion weleome. In the Phelps-Dodge case, a confidential clerk first 
sells his employers’ business secrets to business rivals, and spends 
his nights in helping them to ransack their books and papers. 
When he is detected and prosecuted and escapes through a techni- 
cality, far from flying, he puts himself in communication with the 
representatives of the United States Government, who welcome him 
as a valuedcoadjutor, and the result is that by this one stroke of ras- 


eality he walks off with nearly $70,000, or, in other words, a larger 


fortune than usually rewards a lifetime of honest and successful toil. 
It requires no great effort of the imagination to figure te one’s self 
the effect of this man’s performance on the thousands of youth who 
are serving in a fiduciary capacity in this city, and to whom long 
hours and small salaries are hard to bear. That he isa thief, a 
cheat, a liar, a hypocrite, a monster of ingratitude and baseness, is 
all hidden under the fact that he has assisted the worthy Jayne in 


bringing a charge of having defrauded the revenue to the extent of | 


sixteen hundred dollars against a house whose importations are 
every year worth six millions, and the income of whese partners 
is counted by hundreds of thousands. 

We may depend upon it that as long as the national Government 
lends its sanction to speculations ef this kind, the fountain of cor- 
ruption and dishonesty will not dry up or cease to spread. There 
is no way, we are glad to say, of keeping rascality confined to * the 
politicians.” We cannot make polities a lazar-house, and prevent 
the contamination from reaching trade and commerce. Perhaps 
one of the alarming signs of the times was that little burst of 
janissary’s insolence in which this detective, Jayne, spoke in his 
“report”-to Mr. Boutwell of the merchants of New York as “ the 
ordinary brood of importers,” evidently looking at them much as 
one of Louis Fourteenth’s dragoons looked at peasants, or a Mame- 
luke looked at a rayah. When a person of his calling and position 
indulges in remarks of this kind to his official superior about the 
traders of the principal American city, and the superior has the 
audacity to publish the letter, we may be sure it is high time for the 
axe to be laid to the root of the tree. The worst charge that can be 
made against the house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. is that, having wealth 
and character, they did not stand firmly in the forefront of the 
battle which undoubtedly must be fought out before the great Cus- 
tom-house nuisance is abated, and the lesson finally taught that 
Government exists for the convenience and aid of the citizen, and 
not for his confusion and annoyance. 


ECCLESIASTIC SUBJECTION IN GERMANY. 


-— BISMARCK is trying an experiment on the Catholic 

Church which will be watched in all other countries with great 
interest, and which, although, as the English press has pointed out, 
it bears some resemblance in form to the performance of Henry 
VILL, in reality deals with the matter from a totally different stand- 
point, and one which well illustrates the change that has come over 
modern society with regard to religion. Henry VIII. put down 
Catholicism, it is true, as dangerous to the state and to the supre- 
macy of the crown, but he also put it down as error, or at all 
events as only one expression of truth, and undertook manfully to 
supply another and better expression himself, and, mysteriously 
enough, succeeded in getting his own version accepted by the peo- 
ple. Bismarck, however, professes no interest whatever in the 
question of truth or falsehood of Catholic doctrines, and is evidently 
not troubled by the question of a state church. But neither, on the 
other hand, does he accept the great American principle of ‘a free 
church in a free state,’ which Count Cavour seized on as the 
best solution of the ecclesiastical problem in Italy, aud whieh his 
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| subordinate to the state, and, in so far as it is visible, ree 
| the state. He has aceordin i 
| formed us on Saturday, has sueceeded im earrying even through th 
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successors are now slowly and laboriously endeavoring to carry inte 


effect. Bismarck does not particularly eare what doct 

taught within the King’s dominions, or with how 1 hh ‘ 

they meet, but he j ts there shall not be two ol 
authority, or two powers capable of intlicting temporal peneltics, o1 
any set of persons bound to render obedience to anyle at 
| authorized by the state toreceive obedience, or trained for their 


without any interference from the state. In short, he will not he 


of “a free church.” He insists that the chureh shall be strictly 





“ly introduced, and, as the Cable 


Upper House, a batch of measures which constitute one of 


audacious assaults on ecclesiastical independence ever entered upon 








—nudacious, because it is neither due to religious hostility nor to any 
desire to convert the chureh into a tool of the state. We gave 
some account of the leading features of these measures some wee) 
ago, but we may repeat again that they place the eurriculum and 
discipline of all existing theological seminaries under the control 
and superintendence of state officers, and forbid the establishment 
of any new ones. Everybody applying for ordination must have 
been educated at a state university, gnd must undergo an eo 

tion in which there is no whiflling about ‘rival theorie 

which the candidate is obliged to swallow a good solid dose of 1 
losophy, history, and literature prepared by Prussian offivials. No 
bishop ean pat in charge of a parish any priest who has not gon 
through this course; he eannot put MITE ¢ even 
when he has passed it, without the of the Pr ‘ 
of the province. Tf any bishop or pr ittemp to in 
contravention of this provision, he exposes  himselt 

heavy fine; if the bishop attempts to inflict anv ecclesiastical 
penalty on anybody for obeying the law, he not only pays a heavy 
fine, but he goes to jail. No person of non-German origin « 

; undertake to enforce eeclesiastical discipline, and all questions of 


| ecclesiastical discipline are hereafter remitted to the jurisdiction of 
| astate court established expressly to take cognizance of them: and 

if any ecclesiastical superior Wishes to punish a subordinate foram 
| thing done or left undone, before that court he must go. The four 


| actsin which these stringent rules are contained must furnish curi 


‘ 


ous reading to the Catholic prelates in Dublin, whose chief griev- 
ance is that the state does not provide them with a university in 
| which they can teach their own peculiar history, philosophy, and 
| astronomy to all comers. They must furnish almost as curious read- 


ing to our Catholic prelates here, who want to havea portion of the 
school fund set apart for such modes of instruction as Catholic eler- 
gymen choose to approve and provide teachers for 
The boldness of the proceeding in Germany is in part accounted 
for by the stern necessity under which Bismarek labors of providing 
for the consolidation of the Empire into a strong and compact po- 
litical organization, undisturbed by internal dissensions over ques- 
tions of authority or jurisdiction. The Pope has formally declared 
war against him and his ideas, and he is bound to show that be 
cares nothing about the Pope’s thunders, and that the King’s autho- 
rity admits of no dispute. As yet the law only applies to Prussia, 
| but there is little doubt that he will also secure its adoption by the 
German Parliament. His boldness is also due in still greater part 
| to the thoroughly seeularized condition of the German mind, and 
| tothe low estate into which the German clergy have fallen, both as re- 
gards social position and education, in relation to the educated classes 
of the community. A pastorcounts for very little now in the eyes of 
the Prussian scholar, politician, or military man; anda priest counts 
forless. There is, therefore, in Germany nothing of novelty or shock 
about a proposition to lay the strong hand of the state on a whole 
ecclesiastical organization which there would be in any other country. 
The learned class is in no other so completely lay in its composition 
as it is in Germany, and in none has the work of education been for 
| solong a period and so thoroughly withdrawn from clerical hands. 
| In Italy or in France, a lay teacher, or a teacher emancipated from 
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clerical supervision, is still somewhat of a monstrosity, and in Eng- 
land the clergy have, almost down to the present year, had the uni- 
versities and schools, high and low, wholly in their hands; and the 


The 


new educational system is in great danger of going to pieces under 
the influence of the strong and steady opposition of the ministers 
of all denominations to teaching which they have no hand in pre- 
paring or admini stering. 

The hands of Bismarck are undoubtedly strengthened, too, by 
the infallibility dogma, which is probably proving to what may be 
ealled the Conservative party—using the word in its largest sense 
the most serious blow which it has ever received, or is.ever likely to 
receive. We mean by Conservative party that portion of European 
society which believes, to state the matter roughly, that life is not 
ili living, nor death all dying; or, in other words, that there is a 
hereafter, whatever its nature, in which man will either be rewarded 
and punished, or in which he will enter upon a larger and nobler 
sphere of acivity than has been vouchsafed to him on earth. It is 
in reality difference of opinion on this matter which now underlies 
the great divisions in European politics as well as in religion. It 
is rapidly taking the place of the great disputes about the division 
of the sovereiguty as well as the great disputes about the interpre- 
tation of the Bible and thesauthenticity of Church traditions. 
Everything in chureh and state now binges ou it. It has produced 
and is spreading the cardinal idea of the socialist democracy which 
is honeyeombing European society, namely, that material well-being 
is the first and great end of life, and that all sacrifices of it to remoter 
considerations of any kind are inarks of imbecility ; and it is arraying 
behind the Levitimists, whether followers of Henri V. or Don Carlos 
weightier interests than those of pope or king. In fact, the Con- 
servatives are no longer fighting for what used to be ealled “a 
cause,” but for property, murriage, inheritance —for, in short, nearly 
evervthing tbat mikes life to all the well-to-do classes worth hay- 
ing. ‘To them the chureh was a powerful aid as long as its recon- 
ciliation with science and progress was a thing which hopeful and 
reforming spirits mizht look forward to and talk of; but the pro- 
clamatiou of the infallidility dogma has cut the ground from under 
their feet, and delivered them naked to the enemy. The scientific 
me. now make opea sport of them, and the socialists are furnished 
with a fresh illustration of the imposture of the religionists in their 
attempt to palm off an vld mau in feeble health as incapable of 
being mistaken or deceived. So that when Bismarck strikes, he 
strikes a foe already demoralized and divided. 
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BARON RKICHTHOFEN’S TRAVELS IN CHINA. 


III. 
Q2R-CHW AN was well worth conquest. It is one of the finest inland coun, 
\ tries in the world, and, even at this day of low water in the general 
character and circumsiances of the Chinese race, it is occupied by a people 
who may well take rank with any. 
they make the very wountain-sides bloom with cultivation, while through- 
out the Empire the province is spoken of as the garden of China and the 
repository of every sort of wealth. This is what Baron Richthofen says of 


Intelligent, courteous, and energetic, 


the people : 


“ Among the inhabitants ofthe eighteen provinces the people of Szr-chwan 
are (according to ny own experience with them) the most gentle and 
amiable in character, and the most refived in manners. They are also more 
cleanly aud orderly in dress and habits than the Chinese in general. Although 
somew bat prejudiced against foreigners by stories spread among them, they 
give evidence by their behavior that they are not hasty av‘ superficial in 
forming an opinion, and desire to improve it by personal acquaintance. 
Like the people of Shanse, they arrive at the conviction that men who have 
attained a high rank in industrial arts must have merit. They meet us 
w th civility and respect, are not iv the least shy, and, without evineing that 
rude cariosity so repulsive to us in many other places, they answer frankly 
and without hesitation any question put to them. It is no hazard to say 
that the zeal of the early missionaries has left in Szr-chwan a far more nume- 
rous commuvity of Catholic Christians than in any other province. When- 
ever [arrived at a place where there lived some of them, they would come 
ind confess frankly their faith before any assembled crowd. I got the im- 
pression that they are true and devoted Christians, but that, besides the 
religion, they have a profound veneration of everything connected with 
Europe. Also,in regard to the pagan population, [ arrived at the convic- 
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tion that they would like dealings with foreigners more so than the people 
of any other provinces, and soon become our devoted friends.” 


And again, when speaking of the plain aud city of Ching-tu-fu, the finest 
district in the prevince, he says: 

“ Ching-tu-fu is among the largest cities of China, and, of all, the finest 
and most refined. The streets are broad (very unusual in China), most of 
them straight, and cross each other at right angles. They are carefully 
paved with square flagstones, scarcely one of which can be discovered to be 
out of place, and they are well graded and provided with drains on either 
side. ‘Their appearance is even more picturesque than that of the streets of 
Canton, because there is more depth to the views. The houses are adorned 
with fine and carefully elaborated wooden fronts. Within doors is an un- 
usual amount of luxury, cleanliness, and ease. Through the gate the view 
opens into a series of yards separated by open halls, every yard a garden, 
lined on two sides with well-made inner-house frontages. The institution of 
clubs is quite general inChing-tu-fu. The houses devoted to them have, when 
lit up by painted paper lanterns, a touch ef a magic appearance. People are 
remarkably well dressed, silk being a common material of wear. In shops all 
wood-work is polished, and they are kept clean. A large proportion of them 
are devoted to articles of luxury, such as silk brocades, silk ornaments of all 
kinds, silk shoes, costly furs, silver ornameuts, articles made of, or set with, 
precious stones. More than twenty watchmakers find profitable employ- 
ment, each having a shop with watches and clocks. Nowhere in Chinais art 
valued by the present generation as high asin Ching-tu-fu. All tea-houses, inns, 
shops, private dwellings, have their walls covered with pictures, many of them 
reminding one of the Japanese ink and water-color drawings in point of art- 
istic touch. No traveller can help being struck with the great artistic perfec- 
tion of the triumphal arches, worked in red sandstone, which abound in the 
country. They are covered witlr sculptures in haut and bas relief, represent- 
ing scenes of mythical or everyday life, mostly with a tinge ofthe humorous. 
Some of them are masterpieces of Chinese art. In no respect is the refine- 
iment more perceptible than in the polished manners and gentle bebavior of 
the people, in regard to which the inhabitants of Ching-tu-fu are ahead of 
the rest of China. Although in foreign dress I took frequent walks threugh 
the city, the peeple avoided all appearance of taking notice of me, consi- 
dering any symptoms of curiosity as below their dignity, of course with the 
exception of the ever-present little urchins whose education is not yet 
finished. In the shops I was civilly addressed, and I met with the same 
civility on the part of the officials. These last said they made it a point of 
honor in Szr-chwan to treat foreigners well, and proved practically that they 
meant more than polite phrases. Yet, as I had occasion to remark in an 
other page, the people of Szr-chwan do not like foreigners, partly because 
they are prejudiced against us by the most curious stories spread among 
them, and partly because they are on no good terms with the native Christiaus 
living among them. But if they cou'd have the opportunity of frequent 
intercourse with educated foreigners, the probability is that they would like 
them better than the Chinese of other provinces do.” 

The population of the whole province is about 25,000,000, and the extent 
of ground is 250,000 square miles. It is, therefore, a full-sized kingdom in 
itself. The greater part of the population is in the eastern half, and it has 
about reached its maximum, any failure of crops bringing dire famines. 
There was one prevailing at the time of our traveller’s visit ; and without the 
gates of Ching-tu-fu above described were 20,000 people, in a destitute con- 
dition, being fed by the authorities and under military guard. The preva- 
lence of famihes in bad seasons is mainly owing to the iselated siti ativn of 
Szr-chwan. The whole country is billy and mountaineus. of bigh elc+=t‘on, 
being from 2,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, and ‘s shut in on 
all sides by very rugged chains. Its only communicaticn with the rest of 
civilized China is by the Yang-tze River as a main live, by the road hereto- 
fore described, and by minor roads to the head-waters of some small rivers 
that flow ultimately into the alluvial plain of the Yang-tze lbe’cw the 
inountains. All these roads are more or less difficult for merchandise , that 
by the Yang-tze is obstructed by rapids and gorges, and the current itself is 
such an obstacle that even passenger boats are twenty to thirty days in 
reaching Chun-king-fu, the first great distributing point of trade coming 
from the east. 

Only on the east does Szr-chwan touch civilization. On the west and 
north are mountainous countries inhabited by rough tribes; on the south, 
the province of Yiiunan, for a long time in chronic rebellion, and lying deso- 
late. Thibet lies beyoud the mountain tribes northwesterly, and trade 
roads reach from the province to that country ; but Szr-chwan is the civil- 
ized neighbor, and not Thibet. Everywhere throughout the province the 
roads are difficult, except in the one level plain of Ching-tu-fu; that is the 
only piece of level ground init. There are a few main roads which are well 
paved with flagstones and are wide enough for two pack-trains to pass each 
other. Beside these an infinite number of fuot-paths permeate the country, 
also paved and kept in good order. In steep places there are flights of steps, 
up and down which the ponies climb with surprising ease; but, except on 
the main roads, nearly all the carrying is doue by coolies. Brooks and rivers 
are constant, so that bridges are everywhere needed, and are a specialty, so 
to say, in Szr-chwan. A fine and well-constructed bridge isa matter of local 
pride. They are built of cut-stone, generally red sandstone, and kept in 
perfect repair—sometimes arched, sometimes made with long slabs. The 
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baron saw such slabs 24 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 2 feet thick—heavy stones 
where the appliances for moving are so inferior. He says: 

“In the wilderness of Western Szr-chwan, it often happens that a road 
must traverse a narrow chasm between rocks where, deep below, the water 
descends in foaming cascades. ‘Then the chasm is spanned with five or six 
strong iron chains lying parallel to each other. These are covered trans- 
versely with stout planks. Other chains form a sort of railing on both sides. 
These bridges are frequent in the west. In other places of a similar charac- 
ter, where a passage for man only is required, wire bridges of an exceedingly 
elegant pattern are constructed. In rocky dens filled with huge granite 
boulders, between which grows a luxuriant vegetation, these delicate struc- 
tures are a surprisingly decorative element.” 

This province is noted in China for the variety and value of its exports 
—silk, tobacco, opium, sugar, oil, salt, iron, hemp, and vegetable wax—all 
valcable. Its product ef coal is very large and general throughout its 
extent, but consumed within its borders. It raises for itself tea, cotten, 
wheat, barley, rice, and all the vegetables. It is almost the only part of 
China where the hills, out of the loess country, are generally cultivated : 

“Tt is probable that in no coantry of the world, not excepting Japan, an 
equally perfect use of the hillsides is made. As in those beautiful islands, 
the cultivation of the soil is not limited to agriculture alone, but consists in 
great partin the planting of useful aud ornamental trees, such as bamboo, 
tung-tree, mulberry-tree, cypress, fruit, and fig trees. It is owing to these 
various circumstances that Szr-chwan is, considered as a whole, the most 
beautiful provinee of China.” 

It is very interesting to consider that this really civilized spot of earth 
lies from 1,200 t» 2,000 miles from the sea, and has had so little communiea- 
tion with the Western world that its condition is entirely uninfluenced by 
our existence. Both foreigners resident in China, and Chinese themselves, 
noue more so than the natives of Szr-chwan, have it greatly at heart to open 
the country to foreign intercourse. And this not only for the interchange 
of commodities, but because, if foreign steamers can accomplish the naviga- 
tion of the upper Yaug-tze, the worst of the horrors of the periodical famines 
will pass away; for the seasons in the up country and the lower valley of 
the Yang-tze are not alike, and the crops below would be available above in 
times of need. The Yang-tze is, however, very difficult, and bas indeed been 
pronounced by some able observers to be impracticable for steamers. Baron 
Richthofen is more hopeful, and thinks that ingenuity and skill will conquer 
the difficulties. As before stated, foreign steamers now ascend to Hankow, 
600 miles from Shanghai, and there a flourishing settlement of foreigners has 
existed for ten years. For 400 miles farther the river is still easily navigable ; 
but there, at the entrance to Szr-chwan, the rapids and gorges begin, and 
contivue, with some inte. vals, to Chun-king-fu, 400 miles beyond. There 
are two stages of the river, the low in winter and the high in summer, the 
rise in some of the narrow gorges being 80 feet. The greatest difficulties 
and dangers are in winter, though very considerable also in summer. The 
whirls in the gorges are so powerful that, if a vessel is caught, she is spun 
round avd sometimes engulfed, and sometimes dashed against the rocks. In 
the rapids, up which the Chinese track, there are sharp-pointed rocks, to 
touch on whieh, in the swift current, is destruction. The walls of rock 
through the gorges are of great height, and canals impossible, or even a 
track for arailroad. Baron Richthofen agrees with all other travellers in this 
view, and he says, if the navigation proves imprfacticable, and resort must 
ultimately be had to a railroad, the route will necessarily be, not up the line of 
the Yang-tze, but further to the north where some ofthe branches of the Han 
River penetrate into the mountains. He thinks a line anywhere would be 
difficaltand costly. In the high stage of the river, the water, rising above the 
narrow channel! which it has cut in the rock in the centre of the detiles, fills 
the whole width of the gorge, and then the high rocks scattered loosely over 
the space become the dangers, as it is impossible then to define the banks 
of the deep cut where alone a safe channel exists. An extract from another 
source gives a lively idea of the dangers of the river: 

t bd . 

“The upward-bound boats have to be dragged by main force round pro- 
jecting reefs and isolated rocks which form rapids. The trackers are oiten 
compelled to take out 200 or 300 yards of the ba:nboo tow-line, which is eon- 
stantly chafing against sharp rocks. The live, of course, som yp snaps, 
and the boat, being in such case perfectly helpless, is carried away at the 
mercy of the current, and is fortunate if she does not encounter a rock before 
she is secured to the shore. The downward-bound boats simply commit 
themselves to the current, keeping in the mid@le of the stream, and having 
just power enough in their oars to keep clear of rocks. But the great inden- 
tations in the bank, which is for the most part a broken wall of rock, and the 
inequalities in width and depth of the river, cause great whirlpoolsin which the 
boatis spun round and round beyond any power of control, and in this helpless 
condition she is often swept through the most dangerous rapids at the rate 
of eight or nine miles an hour, seeming scarcely to have escaped one rock in 
the channel when she is almost hurled on to another. The native traders 
regard the passage with horror. One man, who had been engaged in busi- 
ness in Szr-chwan, was so alarmed when we came tu a rapid, that he invaria- 
bly got out and walked, though this involved several hours of arduous 
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climbing over rocks before he could rejoin the boat. Tt is calculated that 


out of ten boats, seven only arrive safely.’ 
Baron Richthofen well states the advantages that would follow the con 
quest of this river: 


“ A population, perhaps equal in number to that of Great Britaim, sur 
passing that of all other provinces in China in refinement, in average wealth, 
and in wants; applying skill and industry, in no commen degree, to the rais 
ing a quantity of valuable and very varied produce; well adapted to inter 
course with foreigners; commanding the commerce of two other provinces— 
this population is connected with the rest of the civilized world by one in 
convenient mountain road, and one large river, the Yang-tze. That river is 
the outlet of the produce of the country, and its feecing channel as regards 
the supply from without. It is the main road of travel, and the only way by 
which the people can hope to have calangies such as the present ‘amine 
initigated, however imperfectly. Now, by overcoming a certain number ot 
impetuous passages on a river otherwise fairly nay ! 





ve, Steamers can go 
amidst that population, and penetrate into the heart of the country, or, at 
least, to regions 1,800 miles from the sea, richly supplied with cheap coal 
‘The produce of the country would then be carried at cheap rates and com 
parative safety to the great markets of Central and Kasteru China; the im 
ports would increase, and foreign goods laid at the door of a population to 
all appearances eager to receive them; and, finally, the terrible scourge 
attending the failure of the crops would in future be reduced, so as to have 
none but a temporary effect.” 





The Chinese boats are wrecked in great numbers, both in the passages up 
and down, and the yearly loss of life is very large in crews and passengeis 
At every dangerous gorge and rapid there are wrecking villages, the iahabi 
tants of which live entirely on the plunder they collect from foundered 
boats. 

Baron Richthofen’s plan of travelling through Yiinnan being frustrated 
by the disturbed state of the country, he could only give (he information he 
collected by hearsay of that metal-bearing province. The metal treasures 
of China seem to be collected there. The most valuable are copper, white 
copper, lead, spelter, tin, and iron. 
rate quantities. In a foot-note, the Baron remarks upon the very small 
quantity of gold found in China, and upon the fact that, where produced, it is 
The reason of this 


Silver avd gold are tound, but in mode 


a sure sign of extreme indigence among the population. 
is that the return is so poor that only where no other industry presents 
itself will any laborers seek for gold. 
aspect of the gold-diggers in China is miserable in the extreme, 
chau-fu, therefore, a large city on the Yaug-tze, about 1,500 miles from the 
sea, Baron Richthofen descended that river by Chinese boat to Hankow. 
being thirty-seven days on the passage, and having occupied five mouths in 
the land journey from Peking to Sii-chau-fu. We bare necessarily omitted 
many interesting details regarding the products of the several provinuees 
and the habits of the people; but enough, perhaps, has been given to show 
both the general character of the country and its population, an’ the re 
markable qualities of the traveller who reports upon them 


Everywhere that they are seen, the 


From Sii- 
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SOME NOTABLE ENGLISH 
Lonpon, April 18, 1873. 


is by no 


¢ #) 


THE holiday which we are all enjoying at the present moment 


means devoid of topies of conversatio To say nothing of political 


; ; } : P| + o. whint 
rumors, we have a variety of those little incidents in wl 


1 newspaper 
editors have selfish motives to rejoice, though of course they deplore their 
occurrence. There is the wreck of the Atlantic ; there is the reported mur 

der of poor Sir Samnel Baker ; there is the melancholy story of the barrister 
who stole books to save himself from starvation; there is the eternal Tich- 
borne case, which is again cropping up; and, if we are ti ed of listening to 
stories of crime and misery, we have various reasons ford) cussing the merits 
of eoperation, of secular education, of the law of cor spiraey as applied 
to strikes, and of a number of other subjects, such as dc'ight the souls of 


social scienes associations. T shall, however, on the pre--nt occasion, turn 


from these enticing topics to dwell fora little upon two or three literary 
events which have an interest of their own. T will venti 
to call the attention of your readers to a book which is ji st eom) 


titled ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” The author i- announced to be 


ng ont, en 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephen; but the book has already appea din the form of 
; } st ia? hrege 
letters addressed to the Pall Mal! Gazette. Mr. Stephen. as it is no breac h 


‘ 


of confidence to say, is generally known to have contrib: ted to that paper 
Although 
ce) thusiastie tarn of 


a number of the articles to which it chiefly owes its ch: racter. 
mauy persons, especially persons of a sentimental and 
mivd, are apt to complain of the said articles as ey ul ind brutal, and to 
o admnires geod, 


bestow other damnatory epithets upon them, nobedy w 
forcible English can deny their extraordinary merit as lit rary productions. 
Mr. Stephen, in fact, is probably the greatest living ma ter of a stvle of 
Englishmen, I 


writing which is characteristic of some of our best author 
mar sar, whatever their defects in other directions, have « splendid faculty 
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for wielding the intellectual sledge-hammer. That vigorous common-sense 
of which we are apt to boast rather excessively, is yet a reality, and, in its 
way, a very admirable reality, in the writings of such men, for example, as 
Mr. Stephen has a considerable affinity with 


Occasionally he is rather clumsy in expression; he 


Swilt or Johnson or Cobbett. 
nuthors of that class. 
in few flowers of rhetoric, and he may oceasionally shock the sen- 
But io 
terse masculine vernacular in smashing a fallacy and squelching a windbag 


— 
maduiges 


sibilities of the connoisseurs who prefer the finer literary essences. 


he has no living rival. 
many toes pretty heavily. Positivists would excommunicate him forthwith ; 
Ultramontanes curse him in the name of their faith; the gentle Spectator 
and its friends of the Broad-Chugch persuasion shriek at his brutalities ; Mr. 
Mill’s disciples, and especially the believers in woman, are utierly scandal- 
ized by his assaults on their pet commonplaces; and, in short, he finds 
few sympathizers and, indeed, few parties to whose knuckles he has not 
administered some not overgentle raps. But then he is perfectly capable 
He can treat his enemies to the hug of a bear 


he 
hy 


Of course, he is pugnacious and stamps on a good 


of standing on his own legs. 
or a wrestler. Perhaps the writers with whom he isin the closest sympat 
are Mr. Carlyle and his disciple, Mr. Froude. But then Mr. Carlyle, trans- 
lated into strong, sound sense, deprived of his poetry and his pecu'iar dialect, 
is Mr. Carlyle no longer; and Mr. Froude has a veiu of sentimentalism wiich 
is as alien as possible to Mr. Stephen's modes of thought. 
our literary prophet consists chiefly in an uncompromising hatred of every 
kind of humbug and a certain mode of thought (for it is too indefinite to be 
called a system) which may be described as Protestantism stripped of all its 


His likeness to 


dogmas. 

Anybody who reads the Pall Mall Gazette learns very soon to recognize his 
style, and such persons will not require any elaborate analysis of bis tenden- 
cies. The letters of which I now speak give a kind of summary of his creed, 
and they will, I venture to think, be worth reading by any one who takes 
an interest in the development of modern English speculation. For, though 
few people would accompany Mr. Stephen throughout, and many will be 
repelled by the clear assertion of the logical consequences of their own opi- 
nions, he represents very fairly a large body of more or less latent opinion. 
He takes for his text the doctrines of which the fullest expression is given in 
Mr. Mill's ‘ Liberty,’ and he certainly shows them no quarter. It would be 
useless for me in this space to express any opinion as to his success in attack- 
ing theories which pass for first principles with our modern radicals. The ques- 
tions involved are very wide and lead into all manner of collateral discus- 
I will therefore merely say that anybody who wants to know 
what a staunch English reasoner, who refuses to be put off with words, has 
got to say against theories of the rights of women, the duty of the state to 
be absolutely neutral in view of all religious controversies, and so on, 
cannot do better than refer to these letters on ‘ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.’ Probably he will be of opinion that a good many humbugs are 
very effectively exposed, whilst in many other cases the defenders of the 
ordinary principles would be driven to seek some firmer foundation than 
those platitudes on which they are accustomed to rest their case. I will 
add that, to me, the weakest part of the book seems to be the reconstruc- 
tive. In dispersing all kinds of shams, the very small residuum of doctrine 
which Mr. Stephen regards as capable of affording satisfaction to a reason- 
able mind strikes one as a little too scanty for one’s needs. However, I 
will content myself with referring your readers te a book which, if not con- 
clusive or sufficiently comprehensive, is at least a striking protest against the 
theories which are apt at the present day to pass current without question. 
Much is due to anybody who will make onethiuk by applying a definite and 
tangible test to all plausible theories without flinching; for if he dogs not 
destroy one’s faith, he forces one to examine its foundations. 


sions. 


Various symptoms might be quoted to show that discussions of this kind 
are employing men’s minds more than they have done for some time past. 
It would be hard to find a greater contrast to Mr. Stephen than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. who has lately been putting forth his profession of religious faith. 
The passage (which all the critics quote) about the three Lord Shaftesburys 
is an odd instance of a lapse from good taste of a writer whose good taste is 
precisely his strongest point. The book is throughout a curious exempli- 
fication of the ferment which is taking place in our minds. Mr. Arnold puts 
into his graceful language and covers with a fine glow of religious senti- 
ment an amount of real scepticism which would, a very few years ago, have 
made the hair of the orthodox stand on end. When God is blandly resolved 
into “a general stream of tendency,” and this view is put forward as on the 
whole consoling to a religious mind, one begins to feel that the ancient 
landmarks are indeed shaken. Another book, not quite dissimilar in tone, 
is Mr. Greg’s ‘ Enigmas of Life.’ Both of them, if I interpret them rightly, 
vim at throwing a veil of religiosity over scientific conceptions, and making 
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gentle emotion do the work of positive belief; the harsh contrasts which 
downright seepties bring into violent relief are toned down as much as 
possible; and the attempt is made to smooth the transition from the old 
to the new, by treating ancient figments as tenderly as possible and sidling 
with averted gaze into the new attitudes of thought. There is, indeed, 
nothing very new or startling in the method. Rationalizers of many varie- 
ties, both in England and on the Continent, have been laboring for genera- 
tions at the same task and with powers considerably greater. The only re- 
markable thing is that such speculators enjoy a popularity in England just 
now which has hitherto been searcely conceded to them. We are moving 
with a rapidity which is daily becoming more sensible. Poor Mr. Maurice’s 
speculations. which I remember to have caused infinite scandal some 
twenty years ago, would now be regarded as hopelessly retrograde. The 
dose of orthodox dogma which is necessary to sweeten rationalism for the 
popular palate is growing daily more homeeopathic, and we are now satisfied 
by the thinnest of moonshine. When Mr. Gladstone has once more time to 


| devote himself to theology instead of politics, he will find that the senti- 


meuts which so shocked him in Strauss’s last book have already become 
commonplace ; and he will have still more leeway to make up in order to 
brine himself into harmony with the outside world. 

I will venture to mention two other books which have made or seem cal- 
culated to make a certain stir in the world, and both of which touch one im- 
portant preblem. A novel called ‘Joshua, Davidson’ is a translation into 
terms of modern society of the career of the founder of Christianity. What 
would Christ have beenif he had lived now? and what, therefore, was his 
real character? are the questions suggested by the book, though the 
answer does not seem to be very definite. It is in fact not much more than 
a smart reproduction of the revolutionary assertion that Christ was the first 
sans-culotte; and though written with a good deal of cleverness, I do not 
imagine that it has much value except as a proof of the popular interest 
taken in such speculations as those of Strauss and Renan. When novelists 
begin to deal with such problems, it is plain that the ideas connected with 
them have spread far beyond the circle of professors and writers. The other book 
to which I refer is a singular production called the ‘Fair Haven.’ Ostensi- 
bly it contains the remains of a certain John Prichard Owen, preceded by a 
brief memoir of his life. The memoir describes how Mr. Owen, brought up 
under orthodox influences, gradually lapsed into scepticism, and how his 
opinions then slowly underwent a process of reconstruction and became 
what is generally known as Broad Church. Soon after this happy consum- 
mation Mr. Owen unluckily became idiotic, and died after passing four years 
in that condition. His remains consist of an argument ostensibly intended 
to defend the reality of Christ’s death and resurrection. The ordinary argu- 
ments on the subject are put forward with great care and elaboration. The 
intention of the author is apparently to do full justice to both sides of the 
question. The imaginary author—for Mr. Owen is a fictitious person—is 
ultimately convinced of the truth of Christianity ; but the impression which 
is meant to be left upon the mind of the reader is that he was a fool for being 
soconvinced. His lapse into idiocy is in fact symbolical of the true nature 
of his intellectual history. This, at least, is the impression made upon some 
intelligent readers ; others may not impossibly consider the whole argument 
as a bona-fide defence of Christianity. Such a book is a literary curiosity, 
and it is written with an ability which should attract some attention. I 
have not, however, seen it noticed as yet in any critical quarter; but I 
mention it as possibly interesting to your readers, if only as significant of 
our religious tendencies at this moment. 


Correspondence. 





THE DEFENCE OF INSANITY. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I venture to call your attention and that of your readers to the 
very sound and able argument of Mr. Henry L. Clinton, delivered April 15 
before the Judiciary Committee of the New York Senate, in favor of a bill 
in relation to the defence of insanity in criminal cases. (Pamphlet, pp. 41; 
Baker & Godwin, prs.) The passage of such a law would be an immense 
stride towards the public security. 

Three things have operated strongly to prevent proper convictions by 
juries in capital cases: 

1. The testimony of physicians such as Dr. Ray, who, looking solely (and 
properly enough for their profession) to the cure of diseased brains, are in 
danger of considering insanity and crime as identical, and to be treated 
accordingly. 

2. The sentimentalist theory that the end of punishment is the reforma- 
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tion of the criminal. Both physicians and philanthropists need to be cor- 
stantly reminded that the object of criminal justice is the security of society 
against future crime. 

3. A feeling on the part of juries and the community that the act of the 
murderer was not morally wrong—that regarding the murdered man it 
merely ‘‘served him right.” This is the efficient cause of such verdicts as 
the Sickles, the Mary Harris, the Cole, and others unfortunately numerous. 

I have frequently considered whether some such a statute as the follow- 
ing might not be useful in preventing at least that entire failure of justice 
which seems now to be the inevitable result of the unwillingness of juries to 
take life in such cases, viz., ‘In all trials for murder, it shall be competent 
for the accused to give in evidence the seduction or rape of his wife, 
daughter, or sister by the person charged to have been murdered, and if 
such seduction or rape be established to the satisfaction of the jury, they 
shall render a verdict of guilty of murder in the second degree, notwith- 
standing the killing may have been deliberate or premeditated.” 

I throw out this suggestion, not without doubts whether it might not in 
some cases be taken as a license to kill, but still as a suggestion fora 
remedy of an unquestionably serious evil. Probably Mr. Clintou’s act might 
practically accomplish all that this would. M. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 28, 1873. 


MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
To Tne Epitor oF THE Nation: 


Sir: Your review of Mr. Cushing’s book has not touched upon one point 
which seems to me not the least important. Mr. Cushing indulges in ex- 
pressions of pity for the British Ministry because, during the progress of the 
arbitration, they were vexed and harassed by the attacks of the Opposition, 
aud were placed in a false position through their responsibility to individual 
enquiry in Parliament, while on the other hand he admires the calm and un- 
disturbed attitude of our Government. Now what, in fact, was the effect 
of the secrecy and irresponsibility of our Administration? That a claim 
which put every honorable man to the blush, and is described mildly by the 
term ‘sharp practice,” was, by the joint action of the counsel and the Under- 
Secretary of State, put forth to the world as the deliberate act of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 

What, on the other hand, was the effect of British publicity and respon- 
sibility? The Ministry, through the negligence of Earl Granville, came 
very near allowing the indirect claims to be considered. It was Parlia- 
mentary enquiry, followed by the roar of public indignation, which*com- 
pelled them to take a stand against the indirect claims, and it was most 
fortunate that this took place while it could with honesty, before the arbi- 
tration began; because if the nation had refused, as it certainly would have 
done, to abide by the award after it was made, it would have been disgraced, 
and there would have been imminent danger of war. 

If, as Mr. Cushing seems to think, the Government should exist for the 
personal comfort of officials, it is a pity he did not flourish at the court of 
Louis Napoleon ; but if for the benefit of the nation, his attack upon the 
British system is well suited to the rest of the book. G. B. 

Boston, May 3, 1873. 


Notes. 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. have in press ‘Comets and Meteors: their Phe- 

* nomena in all Ages; their Mutual Relations; and the Theory of their 
Origin,’ by Prof. Daniel Kirkwood, of the Indiana University ; ‘ The Years of 
Youth,’ poems by Horace Rowe; ‘The New Theology; or, Brevities of 
Christian Doctrine,’ by Henry B. Browning; and numerous novels. We are 
glad to observe that ‘ Macbeth,’ of Mr. Furness’s Variorum edition of Shake. 
speare, having been offered at $3, the same reduced price will now be put 
upon the preceding volume of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ To understand how 
cheap this is, one must examine these elegant pubdications. The third 
number of Mr. N. B. Dennys’s China Review has a number of articles of gen- 
eral interest, the longest being the translated “ Adventures of a Chinese 
Giant,” a sort of Chinese Fanfulla; the “Symbols of the Yih-King”; “The 
Colony of Hongkong,” from a lecture by Rey. James Legge, which supple- 
ments chronologically one delivered in Shanghai two months later by the 
venerable Dr. Williams, on the early days of foreigners in Canton, previous 
to 1840; “Chinese Medicine” ; “Chinese Philology,” in which Mr. Edkins 
runs a tilt against Dr. Eitel; ‘‘ Notes on Chinese Mohammedan Literature,” 
ete., etc. There are the usual Notes and Queries on Eastern matters, and 
short notices of books. ——G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce * A Smaller His- 
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tory of England,’ by Benson J. Lossing: anew Classical Atlas with text, 


by Leonard Schmitz, LL.D.; ‘Absolute Religion,’ by the late Prof. 1. C 
Upham; and ‘Quickstar,’ by the author of ‘ Blindpits.’ 
—A meeting of the American Social Science Association will be held at 


Boston, beginning May 13. The opening paper by Mr. Dorman B. Katou 


ou “ Municipal Government” will earry a good deal of weight on aceount 


! 
i 


ot alis 


of the author’s known large experience in the matter, as well as 


eminent ability. Mr. J. S. Ropes reads a paper on the * Resumption of 


| Specie Payments,” and Gen. Walker presents some considerations based 





upon the late census. There will be a paper by Col. Higginson on the 
‘* Higher Education of Women,” and some statements are expeeted from 
officers of Vassar College in regard to the practical working of that insti- 
tution. One of the most noteworthy papers to be offered is a * History 
of the International Society,” by Mr. D. A. Wasson, whose long residence 
abroad and deep interest in the subject give him acertain fituess for the task. 
Interesting papers are also promised on * Laws in Relation to Pharmacy,” 
and on “Some Physiological Facts in Relation to Crime,” the latter fr 
Dr. Jarvis. 


and to be fruitful of suggestions leading to practical results. 


Altogether, the meeting seems likely to be of great int 

—“ F.” writes us, from the University of Wisconsin: * In Mr. WT. Still 
man’s article of April 17, ‘ The Records of Primitive Civilization,’ oceurs t) 
following passage : ‘ Remark here how singularly suggestive is the fact th 
the Etruscan language has no analory with any other known. nor can the in- 
scriptions, though collated with everything hitherto discovered in ancient er 
modern language, be deciphered.’ Although older authorities, like CLO 
Miller, Lepsius, Lanzi, Donaldson, Klenze, and others, advance mere 
theories concerning the ethnologica! relation of the Etruscan which misht 
excuse the above statement, yet there were good enough reasons for | \ 
ing that it belonged to the Aryan family. Prof. Ascoli of Milan. inh 
‘Glossology,’ a comparative phonology of Sanserit, Greek, and Latin, 
tions the Etruscan as an Aryan dialect, althougly it had not been 
ciently investigated to afford a secure basis tor comparison, Sin 
Prof. Ascoli’s colleague, Prof. Elia Lattes, has published several treatis: 
Etrusean inscriptions, in which he arrives at the conclusion that the Firus 
can not only belongs to the Aryan stock,but isan Italic idiom. Mr. Schwein 
Sidler, in a notice on Prof. Lattes’s papers, informs us that Cerssen ha 
reached similar results, which will soon be published. In conclusion, 1 
would call attention to a recent publication of Dr. Von Maack, * Die 
Entzifferung des Etruskischen und deren Bedeutung fiir nordische Arc! 
logie und fiir die Urgeschichte Europas * (Hamburg, 1573).” 





—‘‘You remark so often and so justly.” writes G. E. W., jr.. “on the 
want of thoroughness in the management of our public and private affairs 
and sustain your opinion with so many instances of really good work in 
Europe and of halfway work in America, that [ trust you will be willing to 
call attention to an example of well-earned success in a field where half 
way work stands no chance. Mr. C. S. Sargent, Professor of Lorticulture 


at Harvard, has now thrown open to the public his fine collection of azaleas 
at Brookline, and hundreds of visitors daily enjoy his generosity. 


Good 
wine needs no bush, and the fame of this exhibition spreads from month to 
mouth, so that those who live in and near Boston need no public anneunce 

ment of the pleasure these plants offer them; but there are many lovers of 
horticulture in other parts of the country to whom it is only just to say that 
this collection is not only well worth a journey to Boston, but that it is the 
finest exhibition of azaleas the world has ever seen, the loan exhibition at 
Kew and the fine display at the Paris Exposition not being excepted. There 
are not many more than 200 plants; but every one of them would be con 

sidered an acquisition in any private collection, and most of them are in 

comparably fine specimens. The queen of the house i. a ‘ Decora,’ sixteen 
feet in circumference, its perfectly-shaped dome being about five feet high, 
and having more than three thousand superb blossoms. This plant is 
nearly thirty years old, and has always been trained with the greatest care. 
To a certain class of minds, its quality will be best expressed by the state- 
ment that $1,000 has been offered for it; and the average quality of the col- 
lection may be estimated from the fact that it is not at all ont « 
among its present companions. 


f place 
Professor Sargent, in conne@tion with Mr. 
Hunnewell, of Wellesley, is now arranging for a show of rhododendrons, on 
Boston Common, late in May, which in its way will be equally remark- 
able.” 

—Mr. James Brooks, the well-known editor and politician, died in Wash- 
ington on the last day of April, having not long since entered upon the 
sixty-third year of his age. He may be said to have begun his public life at 
the age of twenty-five, as in 1235 he was sent to the Legislature of Maine. 


His career was in one sense of the word a common one, for similar labors 
and successes have occurred in the experience of very many Americans 
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but it showed him to possess some uncommon qualities. He was of poor 
parentage; at eleven years of age he was a clerk in a country store; five 
years later he was teacher of a district school ; at twenty-one he had gradu 

ated at the college in Waterville in his native State, and at twenty-five he 
had become an editor and a legislator, having in the meantime, if our 
memory does not mislead us, been the Washington correspondent of a Maine 
newspaper at atime when Washington correspondents were a great rarity, 
and when their letters did much of the work now done by the telegraph. 
In 1836, he came to New York and founded the Express, a journal now of 
little influence, and little known ouiside of this city, except to the politi- 
cians who knew its owner and to the professional journalist. It was and 
is, however, a valuable property. Mr. Brooks, a Whig in those days, and a 
highly partisan Whig, was first sent to Congress in 1849, and served two terms, 
after having previously served one term at Albany. In 1862, when he had 
become a Democrat because the Whig party had disappeared, and he was a 
pro-slavery politician—or was unable to go along with the Republican party 
—he went to Congress again, and he has been kept there pretty constantly 
ever since; in 1864, however, his seat was successfully contested by Mr. 
William E. Dodge. Untortunately for his reputation, he sat in the Forty- 
second Congress. He was one of the few Congressmen who have been de- 
elared by a Congressional Committee to have been deserving of expulsion. 
We need not here and now dwell long upon this close to what should have 
been a different public life; but something it seems proper to say when we 
are invited to pay our “tribute of respect” to the memory of a Crédit 
Mobilier Congressman. Mr. Brooks has published at one time and another 
some records of his travels, which were extensive, but they have no place 
in literature. 


—The name of the late Mr. John R. Thompson is familiar to the student 
of American literary history rather than to the reader of American litera- 
ture. He was the friend of Edgar Poe, and all who have read the story of 
that anfortanate life know how indalgeut a friend Mr. Thompson was. “He 
was born in 1823 in Virginia, and was destined for the law, which he some- 
what studied, but of which he was not fond. Like many quick-minded young 
men destined for that profession, he considered himself predestined for what 
the Virginians of forty years ago, in common with some of the rest of us, no 
doubt described as the Muses. Literary labor, or perhaps we ought to say 
the pleasures of the pursuit of literature not too laborious or severe, engaged 
his affections, and the law he very speedily left. In 1845, at the age of 
twenty two, he began to be the editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
a magazine then ten years old. While conducting this miscellany, Mr. 
Thompson became pleasantly known to most of our writers of that day, 
ani also to some of their English contemporaries, and these pleasant rela- 
tion she would seem to have the more easily maintained by reason of his 
sunny, friendly, and unselfish Cisposition and character. Many different 
descriptions of him agree in their high praise of his good-heartedness and 
his courtesy, and if these praises appear too unrestrained and without 
measure, why, it is much to have called out enthusiastic and ill- 
measured praise and affection. What heightens the picture thus drawn 
is the fact that for a long time Mr. Thompson was the victim of il! 
health, which might well have diminished his unselfishness and kindness: 
for some years he has been looking in the face of an inevitable death, con-~ 
snmption having seized upon him. For the few years just passed since 
the close of the war, Mr. Thompson has been on the editorial staff of 
the Evening Post. During the war he was in England, and it is right to 
say that while there he was connected with the notorious Inder. That was 
a paper extremely hostile to the Federal Government, and very ardent in 
its support of the Confederates. Mr. Thompson fully believed in the virtue 
avd the fortune of the Southern cause, and his pen obeyed his conscience 
and hisintellect ; as these, with such enlightenment as was vouchsafed them, 
directed him, he shaped bis course. This is a matter about which it is for- 
tunately not necessary to say too much now. Of Mr. Thompson’s literary 
productions, there is none that calls for much consideration ; they all an- 
swered sufficiently well the purpose of the moment, and none of them was 
fated, probably nove was designed, to last. He, however, trauslated excep- 
tionally well some few French poems, and this is more than can usually be 
said of writers of his grade and bis nativity. 


—Mr. Forster's ‘ Life of Dickens’ for a moment recalled to the attention 
of this generation the fact that his friend Macready was still among the 
living ; for another moment, the death of Edwin Forrest, whose name will 
in this country at least be connected with Macready’s as longas the name of 
either is remembered, brought back to recollection the most tragical event | 
in modern theatrical history. Now we have news that Macready’s long life 
has ended. He was born so long ago as 1793, and was by birth a native of 





“the nation of London,” the “ most kindly nurse,” as one of the greatest of 


Londoners has called it, of a noble roll of renowned men. His father, a man- 
eger by profession, was also the lessee of several theatres. By one and 
another of these he made a certain amount of money, and as he, like many 
other managers and actors, regarded the actor’s profession, considered as a 
career, with but little favor. he determined on fitting his son for better 
things by giving him a good education. The boy was sent to Eton and 
thence was on the point of proceeding to Oxford,*but the revenues of 
the actor and manager are proverbia!ly insecure, and his father’s affairs 
became so very much embarrassed when Macready was about seventeen 
years old, that instead of going to the university the boy had to betake 
himself to the stage. He had however profited by his Etonian instrue- 
tion, which laid the foundation of that reputation as a scholarly gentle- 
man which he afterwards bore and which was so constantly referred to 
by his titled and literary friends. His suecesses at first in provincial 
theatres, and afterwards in London and in Paris, belong to the brilliant an- 
ralsof the stage. That the Parisians liked himstill better than the Londoners 
is asserted, and perhaps may serve to explain why we on this side of the water 
were rather inclined to think him artificial, cold, and dull. That seems to 
have been the general opinion about his acting, though the fact that he 
made three professional visits to this country indicates that people paid to 
see him and hear him, whether or not he could have ever become a general 
favorite. We may cautiously suspect, however, that in 1826, or later in 
1843, or eveu still later in 1849, a quarter of a century ago, we were, on the 
whole, not so good dramatie critics as the Parisians of the same date. It is 
certain that a great many of our deceased fathers and uncles and aunts 
thought that Mr. Macready could not compare with the late Mr. Forrest, 
who was then young, and strong, and healthy, and who did, we must ad- 
mit, occasionally flash out something that was very like a hot flaine of genius. 
Mr. Forrest, whose violence and rant had on one occasion provoked some 
hisses from an English audience, was very much indeed of this opinion; 
and as he had the self-conceit and arrogance of a demon, he chose to be- 
lieve these signs of disapproval to have been instigated by Macready’s pro- 
fessional jealousy. How this notion resulted in the bloody death of twenty- 
two people, and the wounding of thirty others, is known to everybody, and 
mauy New Yorkers now living well recollect the Astor Place riot. Forrest and 
his Bowery friends probably suffered far less of the consequences of his crime 
than fell to the lot of innocent bystanders. The affair afforded ample illus- 
tration of a fact which may profitably be pondered by every New Yorker 
who remembers the 12th of July, 1871 —namely, that when we do bring out 
our militiamen to deal with a mob, we are apt to deal with it in an excessively 
costl@manner. But probably an outrage such as that perpetrated at Astor 
Place would now be dealt with by a body of policemen, asindeed the Orange 
riot probably might have been. Mr. Macready retired from the stage in 1871. 
He had of late years become a devout Methodist, and occupied himself 
much with schemes for the education of the poor. 

—No English work of extraordinary merit has made its appearance dur- 
ing the past three months. From the lists of books published and books 
announced during that period, we select what seem to us the most note- 
worthy, excluding those already mentioned in these columns. Mr. Darwin is 
an author whom, as commanding universal attention, it is always proper to be- 
gin with. While his latest work on the ‘ Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals’ has not yet been laid on the shelf by the critics, he is preparing 
another: ‘The Evil Effects of Interbreeding in the Vegetable Kingdom.’ 
Another announcement has perhaps more interest for Americans as such : 
Mr. Motley’s ‘ Life and Death of John of Barneveldt, including the History 
of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ War.’ De 
Toequeville’s ‘State of Society in France before the Revolution of 1789,’ 
translated by H. J. Reeve; and Voltaire’s ‘Charles XII.,’ with notes by 
Gustave Masson, are welcome borrowings in the field of history. Biogra- 
phy is represented by the fifth volume of the Duke of Wellington’s ‘ Civil 
avd Political Correspondence’; a further selection from the entertaining 
‘ Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson (1809-1816) ’; ‘ Life and Corre 
spondence of Sir John Burgoyne,’ by his son-in-law ; ‘ List of Roman Catho- 
lies in the County of York, 1704’; and a ‘Biographical Sketch of Sir 
Anthony Panizzi, late Principal Librarian of the British Museum,’ by Robert 
Cowan. Geographical works and books of travel abound: ‘ Rio Grande do 
Sul and its German Colonies,’ by M. G. Mulhall; ‘Notes of Travel in New 
Zealand and Australia,’ by Anthony Trollope ; ‘ British Guiana, the Esse- 
quibo and Potaro Rivers,’ with a map, by Lieut.-Col. Webber ; ‘ Wild Wales: 
its People, Language, and Scenery,’ by G. Borrow ; ‘ A Book about Bristol,’ 
by J. Taylor; a‘ History of Plymouth,’ by Llewellyn Jewett; ‘Ireland in 
1872,’ by Dr. J. Macaulay; ‘Through Spain by Rail in 1872,’ by Alfred 
Elwes; ‘ Berlin of To-day,’ by Henry and Edward Vizetelly ; ‘ Harz Moun- 
tains: a Tour in the Toy District,’ by Henry Blackburn ; Tozer’s * Lectures 
on the Geography of Greece’; ‘Egypt as It Is,’ with a map, by Herr G. 
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Stephen ; ‘Lahore to Yarkand: 
Henderson and Allan O. Hume ; 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. 


toute of the Expedition of 1870,’ by G. 
and ‘Evgland and Russia in the East,’ by 


—Earl Russell’s ‘Essays on the Rise and Progress of the Christian 
Religion in the West of Europe, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End of 
the Council of Trent,’ may lead off our theological list, which embraces 
also: ‘Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moahbite Stone,’ by Bishop 
Colenso; ‘A Work [lustrative and Explanatory of the Various Books of 
the Bible,’ edited by Rev. Prof. Plumpire; Matthew 
and Dogma’; W. R. Life’; ‘The Asiatic in Eng- 
laud: Sketches of Sixteen Years’ Work among the Orientals in London,’ 
by Joseph Salter; and Dr. Win. Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties and Biography ’ and * Student’s Manual of Ecclesiastical History.’ In 
political and social science 
of 1871,’ compiled and edited by James Lewis; ‘Our Judicial System, as 
compared with those of other Nations,” by W. F. Finlason; 
Politics,’ by Edward A. Freeman; and ‘Lombard Street : 
of the Money Market,’ by Walter Bagehot. * The Int 
G. Hamertou; ‘Russian Folk Tales,’ by W. RS. Ralston; 
turies of Ceramic Art in Bristol,’ 
sent snmmary. 


Arnold’s ‘ Literature 


Gree’s ‘Eniemas of 


we are promised: ‘ Results of the English Census 


‘Comparative 
a Description 
Life,’ by P. 


‘Two Cen- 


‘lectual 
and 


by Richard Champion, conclude our pre- 


LANFREY’S NAPOLEON I.” 
HE second volume of M. Lanfrey’s work appears, in all material points, 
fully to sustain the opinions expressed in our review of the first volume. 
The history of Napoleon is brought down to the Decree of Bertin in 1206. 
The Emperor’s star has almost reached the zevith. We follow its astound- 
ing rise, wondering and pensive, but without being dazzled cven tor a 
single moment. If we had never heard the tale of the conflagration of Mos- 
cow, of the winter of 1°12, of Leipzig, and of the “hunéred days,” M. Lan- 
frey’s narrative would still not allow us to doubt for one instant that this 
sunward flight of the “ meteor” is, from the beginning, nothing but the lur- 
trying on to a terrible fall. The justice and the morality, or, in ove stil] 
shorter word, the logic of history speaks cut of every page with such a foree 
and clearness that a child cannot {ail to understand it. The historica! facts, 
told with a simplicity and chastity quite remarkable in a Frevel:man, enforce 
the moral unaided by any extra efforts of the author's meralizing faculties. 
Yet there is no Jack of warmth. Every page strongly bears the impress of 
M. Lavirey’s individuality. With unimpeachable honesty he tries to write 
history, but not as the passionless muse of history would write it; it is M. 
Lantfrey, the man of stern political morality, and with a positive political 
creed, the sworn enemy of Cesarism—nay, it is M. Lanfrey, the French- 
man, out of whose innermost heart every line is written. Everything is 
called by its right name, and that enables him to understand the legitimate 
bearing of everything. So he speaks (p. 572) of the murder of Palm, and 
goes on to say: 

“The murder of this innocent man caused a shudder among all the Ger- 
man population. Shooting might have been an efficacious means in the 
half-savage provinces of Naples; but in the heart of civilized Europe, and in 
the midst of a peeple that had not yet been fashioned to servitude, the effect 
produced was far less that of fear than of anger and indignation.” 

He does not doubt that Napoleon would have eventually made true the 
threat addressed to Mack, that be would deal with the Austrians in Ulm as 
he had done with the garrison of Jaffa, aud that the army would have exe- 
cuted the order if it had been given. But he makes the confession with a 
bleeding heart, for it is not only Napoleon, the French army, ete., he speaks of: 
it is always we, our army. We cannot, therefore, but sympathize with him as 
aman when he tries whether he could not possibly wipe off some of the shame 
clinging to the military laurels of this our army, although we must denr 
to him as an historian that the following description is a true picture of the 
ariny of 1805: ‘They were soldiers, but they were soldiers who remem- 
bered that they had been citizens; they were the tools of his despotism, but 


they had been formed by liberty ; they were, in spite of everything, sous of 


the Revolution. Napoleon was less their master than their favorite. He 
was their work. He was not in their eyes a sovercign, but a sort of mili- 
tary tribune” (p. 466). The revolutionary recollections had at this time 
faded away into an imperceptible shadow. The army was drunk with 
Cesarism—and worse than this. M. Lan{rey must himrelf confess: “They 
required not only honors but riches, great undertakings to occupy their ac- 
tivity, and nations to spoil to satisty their covetousness.” 

It still, however, remains true that this unconscivus desire to save 
a little more out of the general brilliant ruin than there really is to be 
saved, never degenerates into injustice towards the enemies of Napoleon, 
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Occasionally M. Lanfrey even goes a little too far on the other side. Thus, 


for instance, he gives quite a romantic coloring to the death of Prince Leuis 


Verdinand in the battle of Saalfeld. On p. F86, he says: “He [the prince] 
made several charges at the head of his cavalry, and for an instant su 
ceeded in renewing the combat. In ore of these charges, carried into the 


thick of the fight, he was perceived engaged hand in baud with our he 


nen, struggling to the last like « man whe had reselved net to surveve ee 


feat, and refusing to surrender after having seen all his cempania 1 
around him. <A hussar, to whose summers he replied by atl with bis 
sword, ran his sabre through bis body.’ The sele tories ct tl 
the prince was carried along by the general rout. But for a mere wecicent, 
he would bave saved himself. Quartermaster Guindet, of the Tenth 1 
ment of Hussars, overtook bim in the pursuit, one foot of tis horse be 
caught in clearing afenes, This mistake is, no doubt, attributal’e to the 
author’s want of knowledge of German authorities and source by iar the 
greatest deficieney iu the work, as we have already pointed out in the review 
of the first volume. It is certainly net of great importance whether t \\ 
trians “ passed the Ina on the 17th of September” (p. 465) or on the sth (at 


Schiarding), as the faet is; bat it is annoving to meet with ev 


takes in a generally reliable and really praiseworthy book. Ot very great 





inportauee is it, however, that several of the principal scenes in the grea 
Napoleonic tragedy are too exclusively presented trom but ene point of 
view. Vicwed from the front, so to speak—i. e.. from the French side 

everything is perfectly clear, while a comparatively dim twilight reig on 


nasa whole, light aud shadew 
buted, 


the opposite side. The picture being tak 


are therefore not quite correctly distri The general impression we 


receive is partly erroneous, not so much on account Wisstatcments as be 
cause many things are omitted which ought to Lave been states 

Let us take the catastrophe at Ulm as an instance All M. Lanties has 
to tell us of Mack is that he was * a general already celebsated by his ill 
luck" (p. 455). Napeleon knew more of him, and upon this knowledge 


this boldest of all his campaigns was partly based. He knew him to be a 
Austrian 


ready with a doze 


genuine offspring of the whole roiten 


every how 


SVstemn, a great gencral at 
the ‘green table,” new “plans,” evei 
Napoleon limself, 


» and neve 


of them almvust too sublime for such a military genius as 
but aa nusarpassable bungler on a mere corporal’s errand 


life guilty of the slightest conception of the 


in his 
political situation. It was not 
only the great captain, but quite as much thi 


planued the wonderful campaign ef 1°05; 


keen-sighted psychologist, who 

it Was not or ly the incompetent 
general, but quite as much the naturally narrow-headed man, ‘dea 
with self-admiration,” who brought 
tottering power of Austria. Furthermore, leaving tbat quite aside, it was 
not only Mack, nay, not even principally Mack, upou whom the rv 
bility rested. that the Austrians had bu 
80,000 men in Bavaria, and that, therefore, Napoleon was certain to annibi 
late them with his superior 


cown this erushing disaster on the 
“pons 


It is not enough to say 


70.000) tea 


arioy of over 200,000 men, provided Mack was 
foolish enough to await him. We must know that, to grati! 
of the Vieuna * Council of War,” the Archduke Charles, the best Austrian 
general, was sent to Italy, where the decision of the campaign could not 


'y the animosities 


possibly fall; taat the Austrians could have crossed the Inn several weeks 


earsier, an | there»y foread Bavaria iato an alliance; that Russia hurried to 
the rescue wil she would persist in her dist 
squinting towards Prussia; that Russia as well as Austria 

armies on paper, with which they threw sand in each other’s eyes, mancuy 


ring with the dead figures as if they were actual men of flesh and blood—in 


1 tortoise speed, because 


rustfal 


had tremendous 


short, we must see the working of the whole system in order to understand 
that the campaigu of 1305, like all the victorious campaigns of Nap leon, 
isnot only the wonderful exploit of a towering military genius, but the legiti 
mate result of the long-e mtinued and general rotting of the old monarchies 
Although the author has failed to show all that, yet there is a heavier bar- 
Ie 
‘This little struggle [at 
Wertingen ] was the first affair of the campaign, and it was only by those 
who returned froin it that Mack and the Archduke 
lenyth learned their true pesition.” Andon p. 471: 
in fact, at length to open their eyes before the overwhelming evidence of a 
peril which the last soldier could understaid as clearly as the chiefs of the 
army.” 
Were, at ied to his ‘ 
still maintained on the L5thof October—i. e., 
the French took possessio 


den resting on Mack’s shoulders than M. Lanfrey has put on then 
says (on p. 459), speaking of the Sth of October: 


Ferdinand . at 
“They had been foreed, 


Now, in spite of the really “overwhelming ¢ vidence,” Mack’s eyes 


this time, 89 far from being ope true position,” that he 
a week later and the very day 
of the heights around the city—that ‘‘the army 
of the enemy is in the most terrible situation; it is impossible that it can 
hold itself more than a f 


All these deficiencies 


»w days in the country.” 


-anda great many more of a similar character might 
be pointed ont—do not, however, essentially impair the value of the work, 
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which, in our judgment, is principally of a moral and political character. 
Our hist vical kno ledge has not 


} ‘ 1 
mistory of Napoleon |., written by 


been materially increased by it ; but a true 





i German or an Euvglish scholar, could 
the firesides of the Freneh people. The “* Napo- 


leonic Legend” inveuted by M. 


Thiers could, so far as the French are con- 


cerned, be crushed only by a Frenchman. This M. Laulrey is doing, and 
the sincere thanks of every true friend of political morality, genuine civiliza- 
tion, progress, and liberty are due to him. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 
i Rt. ADAMS'S eulogizing of Mr. Seward, and his refraining from eulogy 
“* of Mr. Lineoln, have very recently caused many people to consider once 
more the relative services of the various distinguished civilians brought 
into prominence by the war, and the whole subject has become freshly in- 
teresting. Mr. Gideon Welles’s article in the Galaxy will, then, attract 
many readers, and anybody who goes through it will find his expenditure 
of time and patience measurably repaid. We cannot say that it appears to 
be a very important contribution to history. Mr. Welles’s object—not 
show that when Captain 
Wilkes seized Mason and Slidell, but allowed the Trent to proceed on her 
voyage, and thus put his own Government technically in the wrong, the 
Navy Department did not fully share in the general joy and gratulation, 
but on the contrary hal some prevision of the trouble in store for us. The 
article rehearses a paragraph from the report of the Secretary of the Navy 


clearly avowed, however—seems to be to 


(Mr. Welles) for 1851, which indeed does not rejoice with a perfect joy over 
the San Jacinto’s exploit, for it deprecates Captain Wilkes’s “too generous 
forbearance in not capturing the vessel which had these rebel enemies on 
board,” and asserts that “‘it must by no means be permitted to constitute a 
precedent hereafter.” But there is nothing at all about the dubious legality 
of the arrest. <A letter to Captain Wilkes Mr. Welles also cites, but this is 
of the same force, and in precisely the same sense, as the language of the 
report: “It is not necessary,” the Secretary writes to Wilkes, whom at this 
moment the Bostonians were feasting, without giving much regard to the in- 
ternational aspects of his action—“ it is not necessary that I should in this 
communication—which is intended to be one of congratulation to yourself, 
officers, aud crew—express an opinion on the course pursued in omitting to 
capture the vessel which had these public enemies on board, further than to 
say that the forbearance exercised in this instance must not be permitted to 
constitute a precedent,” ete., etc., etc. Here, again, we have no intimation 
whatever that to the “ two elephants on our hands,” as Mr. Lincoln called the 
rebel commissioners as soon as he heard of their capture, our title was 
fatally defective. Mr. Welles remarks, as if in justification of his letter to 
Wilkes, that a long interval of peace and of the rigid observance of neutral 
rights had made our officers extremely reluctant to treat neutrals with the 
harshness necessary in time of war, and that “it was felt to be impolitic to 
reflect upon the audacity of Wilkes” (though too audacious he might have 
been) while other commanders needed stimulating. Furthermore, the 
Navy Department was unwilling to chill the zeal of the people, who 
were extremely indignant with England, and to wound the feelings of 
a gallant officer who had displayed decision and intelligence. The 
congratulatory letter was therefore written. That it would have 
been written all the same had the Navy Department clearly known 
at the moment the law of the case, we are left to infer; 
but how safe an inference this would be we shall not undertake to surmise. 
We may readily concede that, in the early days of the war, Secretaries of the 
Navy and other officials *‘ called, as most of them were, from private life,” as 
Mr. Welles in another place reminds us, should have made many mistakes 
of ignorance and bad judgment. As regards the case of the Trent, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Cavinet, if judged by Mr. Welles’s statements, would appear to have 
been a little out in its law at first, and to have greatly underestimated the 
insolence and ill-will of the Palmerstonian Ministry. We can all recollect 
how treops end ammunition of war were immediately ordered to Canada; 
how the British squadrons in our waters were reinforced, and how a royal 
proclamation forbade the selling of arms and the shipment of saltpctre and 
other war supplies. And we can all agree with Mr. Adams that Mr. Seward’s 
skilful and adroit note, diplomatically scothing the national pride by its 
assertion of the triumph of American principles in the rendition of the 
two emissaries, was a most useful and important achievement. It need 
not blind us to the fact that Mr. Lincoln was by no means the unknown 
aud unrespected man that Mr. Adams’s recent address might permit some of 
its readers to imagine; but certain it is—if Mr. Adams’s knowledge 
of the facts be not at fault--that to Mr. Seward’s’ great se]f{-control, 
debt. We perhaps may 
if the country would have parted so far with its native 


ability, tact, and readiness we owe a_ yast 
well doubt 
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good sense as to have entered on a war with England while the 
was still unsubdued; it would be unbecoming in an American 
bt that had such a war been entered upon we should in the end have 
but Mr. Seward’s solution of the difficulty was infinitely the 
best, and saved an enormous deal of bad blood. We had been in the 
wrong, and he put us in the right; we had been tied up, as it were, and 
ly a choice between a slap in the face and a knock on 





there seemed for us on 
the head, and he adroitly put us in the position of a magnanimous belliger- 
ent, whose courtesy had been to hisown detriment, but who would put up with 
the injury because he had long pleaded for a principle the adoption of which 
would make such injuries impossible. Reflecting on the quality and the 
magnitude of this diplomatic triumph and recalling the darkness of those 
days, we shall the more thoroughly understand the admiration with which 
it is regarded by a man like Mr. Adams—an expert in difficult negotiations 
and all the arduous travsactions of state. 

“We may properly advertise the magazine reader that Mr. Welles gives 
marked attention to the lives and characters of Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell, 
and that his study of those statesmen has some raciness. We forget whether 
we have before called attention to a certain comparison relating to Mr. 
Welles’s writing, but we fear the loss of it more than the repetition: ali of a 
sudden he broke a long silence, and began discussing sundry topies in which 
he and some enemies of his were interested, but about which the enemies 
had been having all the talk to themselves; it was thereupon remarked of 
him that he was a good deal like a log on which a Florida gentleman sat 
down one afternoon, and on which he reposed with complacency for some 
time, but from which he arose with precipitancy when he discovered that 
he was sitting on an alligator, and that it was getting ready to move. Mr. 
Welles is abundantly able to try conclusions with his adversaries, whoever 
they may be, and they may guard their own heads. As to how he strikes, 
the following passage may show. Apparently, he regards the “sacredness of 
the tomb” as very much dependent on the person who is in it. Heis speak- 
ing of the bad end to which both Mason and Slideil finally came. Both, he 
says, ‘found themselves homeless and aliens” at the close of the rebellion, 
during the progress of which they had been disregarded suppliants at foreign 
courts. ‘Mason had a vagabond residence of two or three years in 
Canada,” and afterwards “returning quietly and humbly to Virginia a 
broken-down old man, and finding his onee pleasant home in the Valley of 
the Shenandoah desolated by war, he retired to the vicinity of Alexandria, 
where he died an obseure and miserable death in April, 1871.” As for 
Slidell, he applied to President Johnson for pardon and a safe-conduct, and 
being answered that he could have no special privileges, “he therefore 
spent the rest of his days in exile, passing the remnant of a vicious and in- 
triquing career in reading French fictions, and-finally died in London in 
July, 1271, three months after his associate Mason had been entombed.” 
Should this sort of summing-up of the careers of these two seem to any to 
be unduly harsh, it will be just to Mr. Welles to recollect that he was the 
humiliated and indignant spectator of their insufferable and contemptuous 
arrogance in the time of their prosperity, when the one of them felt, and the 
other affected to feel, or did really feel, that the Connecticut man and the 
Massachusetts man and the Illinois man were slaves and cowards, 


“ As purchasable as the common stews,” 


and when, as the Irish say, they made no bones of letting their opinions 
be known, in language as offensive as they could discover or invent. 
Those are old days now; but they are the days of some hearts, and by such 
can never be forgotten, well as it may be that in time they should fade out 
of the national memory. 

Another historical article in the April Galary is by Mr. John Bigelow. 
“Our First Centennial, and How it was Celebrated,” is the title of the paper, 
and it recounts how, on the day of our National Thanksgiving, last year, Mr. 
Cyrus Field gave a dinner in London, at which was present Mr. Gladstone, 
who made aspeech. In the course of his remarks he said that England in 
waging against us the Revolutionary War was “in error—struggling 
against nature—struggling, I may venture to say, against Providence.” 
Mr. Bigelow reminds us that one hundred years before—one hundred 
years almost to a day—Dr. Franklin, then residing in London as agent 
for the Colonies, came into possession of the celebrated ‘ Hutchinson 
Letters,” the publication of which did so much to enrage the colonists 
and to hasten the day of ,separation from the mother country. When 
the assertion in these letters that if a few more royal soldiers were 
sent over the patriots would keep themselves quict, had called out the 
petition of the Massachusetts House of Assembly, asking the recall of 
Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-Governor Oliver, Franklin was 
commanded to appear before the Privy Council, and there he was shame- 
fully baited by the Solicitor-General, the notorious Wedderburn. It is the 
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proceedings before the Council at this session that Mr. Bigelow compares 
and contrasts with the proceedings at Mr. Field’s dinner—the celebration of 
our true centennial, for it was so early as 1772. says Mr. Bigelow, quoting 
of Mr. Parton, that ‘1 ugtend had already lost her 
colonies, though no one suspected it.” No one might have suspected it for 
many years more, we may add, since this kind of generalization is in fashion, 
had the English Ministry had any sense. Mr. Bigelow concludes his his- 
torical reviews and reflections by advising the United States that it will be 
‘““as well for her’not to make honey of herself if she does not wish the flies 
eat, her, or, as the Haytiens say, ‘make-believe die if she does not w = to 
be buried,’” and to remember that the same Mr. Gladstone who is now so 
sweet upon her is the same person who not very long ago asserted that 
“‘ Jefferson Davis had created a nation.” 

Mr. Thurlow Weed bas something to say on the Junius Controversy ; 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, who is fond of M. Gambetta, asseverates that the 
French Assembly is ‘‘ an embodied conspiracy,” 
against the freedom of France”; Mr. L. Clarke Davis talks about “ Actors 
Old and New”; “ A Thorn in His Side” is a cleverish little story of mysti- 
fication, by Mr. Edgar Fawcett; there 
**Carl Benson,” and much other matter. We commend Mr. Davis's gossip 
about the actors to the admirers of Miss It is rapturous about this 
lady’s beauty, justly and diseriminatively severe upon her Juliet, rhapsodi- 
cal abouther Rosalind, and generally a mixture of what seems to us highly 
extravagant praise with a dash of censure here‘and there as welconie us 
unusual, 


“a huge gang of plotters 


are some ‘Casual Cogitations ” by 


; Neilson. 


Whoever would learn something about the fanatical painter Wiertz may 
find in the April Harper’s a brief account of him, fanatically laudatory ; 
and the same magazine has an excellent article which will be of use to in- 
tending visitors at the Exhibition in Vienna, and which is very good reading 
for anybody. Both are illustrated. ‘The Present and Future of Japan ” is 
another readable article, aud the most intelligible account of the singular 
changes going onin that country that we have anywhere seen in the same 
compass. 

Scribner's Monthly has an estimate of Landor by Mr. E. C. Stedman, who 
does magazine justice to his great subject, whom he appears to understand 
well and admire much. Something about Gavarui is by Mr. Albert Rhodes, 
who cannot be praised for having done justice to his very good subject ; in- 
deed, he may be said to have done little more than taken the gloss off it 
and it begins to be time to say thus much of this industrious writer, who 
would write no worse if he expended more pains and thought on a number 
of subjects considerably less. Burton, Speke, Grant, and Sir Samuel 
Baker are treated of in a rather slight illustrated paper, entitled “ Four 


Great African Travellers,” which is written by Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley. “Susan Coolidge ” gives some practical advice to persons 


who meditate a trip to California. Go, she says. by all means; and 
visit the Yo Semite whether you are afraid of that part the trip 
or not, for you will be thankful ever after that you did not miss the 
miraculous valley ; take seven hundred dollars if you intend to be away two 
months; take a lunch-basket with some small trifles in if, for though the 
railway meals are wonderfully good (all things considered), yet they are 
but little diversified ; by all means secure a place in a Pullman car; wear 
old and easy boots; take two linen dusters; if you are a lady, tie vour 
head up in a veil, for the dust is something fearful, and in two Cays cne 
comes to hate one’s self by reason of the all-penetrating dirt. 
goes on, giving very specific counsel. 

The various departments at the end of the magazine are filled very full, 
and the body of the magazine contains several storie 
be found acceptable, the one most valuable perl 
progress of the Cuban insurrection. 

Folks who begin to long to “ go” on pilgrimages should or should not 
read the May Lippincott’s, according as the partial or churlish fates have 
granted or ordained the power of indulging the wishes of the leeuet: A 
capital description of fly-fishing for salmon in the chill pellucid waters 
of a far northern tributary of the Saguenay will make the reader think with 
grief and woe of the fervors of Chestnut Street and Broadway, and the odors, 
unlike those of hemlock boughs and hackmatack, which haunt the July 
gutters in Philadelphia and New York. Very takiug, too, and enticing to 
the free foot, is the scenery of Mr. Black’s Thule, framing the figure of its 
princess ; and not less delightful is the picture which Miss Margaret Howitt 
so pleasantly draws of the house in which she spent a summer in the Tyrol. 
We say nothing of the poetry in this number of the Philadelphia magazine, 
though we have seen worse as well as better, but of the prose oie s there 
is none that is not worth reading. A list of them includes a third chapter 
of “The Roumi in Kaytia” 


So the writer 


sand sketches that will 
laps being the sketch of the 


an account of the proposed Zadiogical Garder 





in Fairmount Park, which will be a very fine affair indeed, and to which 
hope the attention of our own Park Commissioners is direct oe 
examination into the private fortune of Queen Victoria; two chapt 
Mrs. Harding Davis’s ** Berrytown"; 
its SA tg which makes us a 


another paper on Wilmington aud 
juainted with a really most interes 


old-fashioned town ; a good little love-story, with well-devised propertics 


and seenery ; and a sketch of American cricketing which American cricket 


ers will enjoy. 


Lars: A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Taylor. (Reston: James 


R. Osgood & Co. 1873.)—On several occasions Mr. Taylor has made mani 


fest his affection for the Seciety of Friends and his high estimate of the 
value of their peculiar tenets, and still more ef the value of their peculiar 
practice of these tencts in conducing to righteousness of life and ho a 
peacefulness of spirit. His latest poem is another proof of this | est 
mate of his, and perhaps the best exemplitication of it that he } \ 
Appropriately, then, this being so, he has dedicated this work to M 
Whittier, now his friend, as formerly his encouraging adviser and his in 


structor in the Inner Light: 


* However Life the stream may stain, 
From thy pure fountain drank my youth 
The simple creed, the faith humane 
In Good, that never cay be slain, 
The prayer for inward Light, the ccarch for outward Trut 


The story of the ‘ Pastoral of Norway’ 
serker “ pastoral” indeed. Lars 
Per, a sailor and fisherman, are in love with the same maiden. B 


is that of a verv Norse and Ber 


a herdsman, woodman, and hunter. and 


can hardly tell which one of the two handsome youths she likes the bette 
even if she likes either. We are introduced to her, the centre of a prett 
picture, on a Sunday morning. when she is represented av ¢ ns 


under the raillery of her young companions, and resenting the notion that 
soon she must choose between Per and Lars. Her feeling is part!y coyne 

and partly an uncertainty as to what her cheice would be in case maidenty 
modesty allowed her to choose at all, and it isa more natural fee v 


should suppose, while her young companions are teasing her, than alter beth 
her suitors have separately and unmistakably offered themselves { 
acceptance. However, these are deep matters. After chureh, Per demand 


the privilege of taking her home to Ulvik across the ford in his boat, 1 
the same time desiring to be her escort by land over the mountain read 


Per, readier of speech, secures the prize; but. not to commit herself tee 
Brita adroitly makes his invitation include all the other ¢ir nd 
young men of the party, and Per is obliged to be content with thus much « 
her company. This preliminary part of her dubiety Mr. Taylor man . 
with grace and cleverness. However, the same semi-coquettishness or un 
certainty Brita shows a week or so later at the wedding-feast of Anders and 


Ragnil; and, as each of her lovers claims from her an amount of dancing in 
gratification of the other, and each utters some hot 
headed threats, there is evidently bloodshed in store: 


compatible with the 


* The folk of Utvik knew, from many a tale 
Of feud and fight, from still tr tted | 
And old Be reer ker madness iti th eir blood 
What issue hung.” 





When they next meet, months afterward, at the dance which follows the 


great wrestling match at the close of harvest-tide, both young men are 
exacting and wrathful,fand as Brita still thinks she does not know her own 
miud, the question is fought out after the following fashion : 

‘No need!’ said Lars. ‘I choose for yon,’ said 

“Then both drew off and threw as'de their ce 















Their broidered waistcoats silken s 
Abont their necks : but Per wied ° All! ndm e 
His body bare to where the athern i 

Is clasped dDetween the breast-boneand the hip. 
Jars did the ae then, setting tight the belts, 
Both turned a littie: the ow daylignt clad 

1) iy teoue wich eat r yeauty Dow 
Ofiife so warm and ripe at us, vet 

So near the beauty terrible « i 

All saw the mutnal ind une roor 

And two stepped fort wo 

And earnest faces. red t 

lu either’a belt w th 


And in the belts made fast eact 
An utterstiliness on the people 
While thes was done: each face was stern and strange 
And Brita, poweriess to turn her eves, 

leard herself cry, and started: * Per, 





Wien those two backward stepped. all saw the flash 
Of knives, the lift of arms, the instant clench 
Ofhavds that heldand hanes that s' rove to strike: 
All heard the sound of qaick aud hard-dr breath, 
And nanght beside: but sudden red + ppeared, 
a | = eaon the wh te of shoulders and of arms. 
yy thighs intwined, and a'i the body's force 
n alled to the mixed resistance and assault, 
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They reeled and sw ayed, let go the guarding clutch, 
And struck out madly. Perdrew back, and aimed 
A deadly blow, but Lars embraced him close 

Reached o'er his shoulder, and from underneath 
Thrust upward, while upon his ribs the knife, 
Glancing, transfixed the arm. A gasp was heard: 
The struggling limbs relaxed ; and both, still bound 
Together, fell upon the bloody floor. 


Brita, it will be observed, discovered, just as it was too late, that it was the 
led whom she really liked; Lars, then, has little to 
do but take himself out of the country, and this he does. He crosses the 
Atlantic as his mother’s grandsire, Lief, the trooper, had done long before 
him 


man destined to be k 


‘To those new lands the great Gu-tavus claimed, 


wud wanders on through Delaware into Peunsylvavia, neither knowing 
much nor caring much whither he gues, until one day at sunset he asks for 
a night’s lodging at the house of a certain Quaker farmer, Ezra Mendenhall. 
To the Quaker’s daughter, the gracious and saintly Ruth, whose favor he ha: 
won by speakiug kindly to the cows as they came home, Lars is in good 
part indebted for an invitation to abide with the farmer for a time aud work 
for him ; this he does for months, feeling deeply the peace of the place, ani 
being half unconsciously in love with Ruth, who, by the way, teaches him 
English, and is rather more than balf consciously in love with him. 

We may pass lightly over the episode of the bad young Friend, Abner 
by name, who had designed Ruth for himself, and who maliguly harasses 
Lars, till Lars one day rises upon bim, and would have slain him had Abner 
uot fled; his pursuer accidentally knocking down Friend Ezra, who hap- 
pens to be in the way, avd who is much aghast at this revelation of the man 
of blood still resident in his quiet hireling. It is an episode which answers 
well enough its purpose of paving the way for Lars’s full confession of his 
Norwegian crime. Confession leads to contrition and subsequent picty, and 
in due course Lars becomes Friend Thurston and the husband of Ruth. 

By-and-by he feels it borne in upon him that he must return home and 
preach peace to his wild kinsmen and countrymen, and this he does; one 
of the most striking scenes of the poem being that in which Lars is chal- 
lenged to the combat by Per’s brother, and, although stripped and grappled 
to him with the belt-hooks as before he was grappled to Per, disarms him by 
his looks and words of brotherly love. 

The poem is pleasing, with several pretty pictures, much good teaching 
and good feeling, and some characters iu whose reality the reader will be 
glad to believe. Brita is perhaps the most poetically interesting figure, and 
the one for which the poem is best worth having. Ler grandmother, too, is 
gracefully brought in, aud the management of the brooch, if somewhat 
violent aud veedless at the last, is not more so than that of pleuty of other 
“virtuous rivgs” and brooches which have been used in works of the imagi- 


vation, while, at first, it is significaut and of imaginative value. But, as 
we say, the poem is all agreeable reading, though none of it is especially 


fascinating, aud though there may be a general suspicion of drabness—in 
several of the various literary forms of that non-poetical quality—some time 
before Lars endues himself with the sobver-colored garments. 





Memoir of Samuel Joseph May. (Boston: Roberts Bros. 1873.)—All Liog- 
raphies are good for suggestion, some few for example ; this one is emineutly 
of the latter class. No one can read it without paying — to the rare 
spiritual uature of the subject of it, the late lamented Rev. 
Syracuse. 
this recoguition of a spirit so genial, so tender, so full of loving-kindness, so 
In reviewing his character from auy 
point of view, one can hardly forbear conceding to him bis own admission to 
Mr. Garrison after hearing him for the first time on the subject of slavery: 
‘*T am not sure that I can endorse all you have said this evening. 
it requires careful cousideration. But I am prepared to embrace yeu.” 
The present volume consist: of Mr. May’s autobiography down to the year 
1329; of supplementary extracts from his ‘ Recollections of Our Anti-slavery 
Conflict ’ and from his diary and correspondence; and of reminiscences con- 
cerning him contributed by a number of his intimate friends. Mr. May’s 
lifte-work talls naturally undor three heads: the pulpit, the school-room, and 
the organized movement for the abolition of slavery. He was, it is well 
kuown, a Unitarian clergyman, a disciple of Channing, with all of Chau 
“sweetness and light” and with much more than Channing’s inde- 
pendence and breadth of view, even if his inferior in native intellect. His 
winistrations began in Brooklyn, Connecticut, nearly fifty years ago, when 
he was the ouly Unitarian minister in all the State; they were afterwards 
trausferred to South Scituate, Mass., and finally to Syracuse, N. Y., where 


true, so steadfast, so courageous. 


niug’s 


it the age of seveuty he deliberately retired from the pulpit, haviug arbitrarily 
In this and in his pastoral 


fixed the term of his usefulness as a preacher. 


—~ — —— - ——= 


S. J. May, of 
Theological or political differences will not stand in the way of 


Much of 








nm = —_- == 





capacity, it is sufficient to say of him that he had few superiors, winning the 
affection of his congregation and the gratitude not only of his parishioners 
but of every community in which he lived. His liberality was truly catho- 
lic. He admitted ministers of all denominations to his pulpit, and he could 
when required so far disregard forms as to admit “a good man and his wite 
to the chureh at the same time, by immer:ing him in the river and by 
sprinkling her ou the bank.” His practical sense, it cught to be remarked, 
was proof against the temptations of the pulpit to indulge in merely 
rhetorical aud abstract denunciations of vice. Of this there is very good 
evidence in his method of dealing with intemperance in Brooklyn (pp. 107- 
109). Not only as the temporary principal of the State Normal School at 
Lexington, Mass., but in other ways, Mr. May was an eflicient co-laborer 
with Horace Maun; and the deep interest which he took in the public 
schools of Syracuse was acknowledged by naming one of them after bim 
and by making him President of the Board of Education. To his influence 
was largely due the abolition of corporal punishment in the city’s schools. 
He also had something to do with institutiug the lyceum system, thé original 
design of which, it is well to remember, ‘was to popularize the knowledge 
of natural history and of the physical sciences.” It was while engaged in 
lecturing on natural philosophy in Brooklyn that be took a characteristi 
revenge on one of his par’shiouers who had j»ckeyed him in a horse bargain. 
Whenever he noticed this man in his audience, Mr. May would remark 
*‘parenthetically, on using the term ‘horse-power,’ ‘I do not mean wy 
horse, for you ail know-he has no power.’” Probably he would have ex- 
tended to horse-dealers his opinion “ that lawyers, doctors, merchants, and 
journalists ought to be solemnly ordained at the beginning of their profes- 
sioual career.” 
Of Mr. May’s aati-s'avery services we have spoken ona former occa- 
sion, and do not need to enlarge upon them again. Among his personal 
characteristics, his manners Lave a just weight assigned them. They were 
truly ‘“‘of exceeding grace and digaity. He was emphatically well- 
bred.” That his good-breediny, like his humanity and his high esurage, were 
inherited will appear on a slight examination of his pedigree as given on the 
first four pages of these ‘Memoirs,’ and in the January aud February num- 
bers of the Register of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society. 
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Just Published : 

(~OUuns KOSTIA. By Victor Cher- 
~~ $x 2s. 

the French novelists with their best wea- 
Besides his superiority in the construction of his 
plots, his treatment of his characters is most able, and 
his style of the greatest brilliancy.”’— Nation. 
[ye BREAKS PAYS. 

C. Jenkin. 
$1 25. 

** Worth reading.”’—Nation 
NEARLY READY 

L/PFRTY, EQUALITY, FRATER- 


nity. By James Fitzjames Stephen, N.C. 


buliez. Leisure-Hour Series. 
** Outdoes 


pons. 


By Mrs. 
A new impression. Leisure-Hour 
Series. 


“One of the most valuable contributions to political 
philosophy which have been published in recent times,”’ 
—London Saturday Review. 

** One of the most thorough overhaulings of the moral, 
religious, and political bases of society which they have 
recently received. Everybody who wants to see 
all the recent attempts to set things right analyzed by a 
master-hand, and in English which stirs the blood, will 
have a great treat in reading him.”’—Nation. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, New York. 
A LIBRARY FOR FIFTY (50) 
CENTS. 

WITH, ILLUSTRATIONS 





LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND HISTORY. 


The Tribune Almanac and Eight 
Sheets, containing : 

LECTURE EXTRA, No. 1, Ilustrated—Tyndall’s Six 
Lectures on Light. 

LECTURE EXTRA, No. 2—Beecher’s Compulsory 
Education ; Fields’s Masters of the Situation; Phillips's 
Lost Arts; Bellows’s Is There a God? Mark Twain’s 
Sandwich Island Letters. 

LECTURE EXTRA, No. 3, [lustrated—Prof. Wilder’s 
Brain and Mind; Prof. Barker’s Chemical Discoveries 
of the Spectroscope; Prof. Young's Astronomical Con- 
quests; Prof. Young’s Present Knowledge of the Sun. 

LECTURE EXTRA, No. 4- Six Shakespearean 
Studies, by John Weiss; Seven Art Studies; Nationa, 
Academy Course; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers as Men of 
Business ; Bret Harte’s Argonauts of ’49. 

LECTURE EXTRA, No. s, Illustrated—Three Lec- 
tures by Prof. Louis Elsberg, on Sound and Hearing, 
Voice and Speech, and The Explanation of Musical Har- 
mony; Prof. Benj. Silliman’s Deep Placer Mining in 
California; Dr. R. W. Raymond on the Seven Senses; 
Parke Godwin on True and False Science; Prof. E. L. 
Youmans on the Limits of Science. 

LECTURE EXTRA, No. 6—Beecher’s Seven Lec- 
tures for Ministers: Thoughts for Ministers—Thoughts 
upon Prayer—Prayer-Meeting As It Is—The 
Prayer-Meeting—Music in Churches—Society in 
Church—The Fingers of the Church. 

LECTURE EXTRA, No. 7—Beecher’s Concluding 
Lectures: Revivals in the Church—Religious Awaken- 
ings—Thoughts on Revivals—A Religious Experience. 
Also, ** The Moravian Church,” by De Schweinitz; 
**Creed Statements,”” by Thomas Starr King; ‘* The 
Death Menace,” by Bovee ; anda “ History of Sectarian 
Appropriations.” 

EXTRA—Crédit Mobilier—Evidence and Reports. 

jer"_—“ With the 77iéune Almanac, all by mail for 50 
cents. 

Address all orders THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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United States. By C. H. Hitchcock and W. P. 
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ARPER’S CATALOGUE. The at- 
tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to Harper’s Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion ot the standard and most estecmed 
works in English Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes, 

Librarians, who may not have access toa trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of hterary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 

Harper's Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 


; STANDARD EDITION OF DICKENS. 





THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Profusely Illustrated with Steel Engravings, from Draw- 
ings by H. K. Browne, Cruikshank, and other Distin- 
guished Artists. In monthly volumes, large &vo, care- 
fully printed in large type on superfine paper, and bound 
in extra cloth, $3 each. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they have concluded arrangements with 
the owners of the copyright and the English publishers 
tor the issue, in the United States, of a Standard Library 
Edition of the writings of the late Mr. Charles Dickens. 
The de-ign of the publishers isto make this edition the 
finest and most complete that has ever been i sued. As 
they have at their command the papers of Mr. Dickens, 
and as they will, in the production of the Illustrations, bz 
assisted by nearly all the artists and engravers originally 
employed in the embellishment of Mr. Dickens's works, 
their ability to accomplish the object which they have in 
view is fully assured. 





Now Ready. 
PlCKWIe ° PAPERS. Two volumes. 


with 43 Steel Plates. 





{2 For sale by all bookseilers, or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, PuBLisHERs, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





With two Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $¢ 
V/ EMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. 
L BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of * Walks in Rome.’ 


FIFTH EDITION. 





The Nation. 

** The secret of the success of this book is to be found 
in the glimpses it gives us of the antecedents and sur- 
roundings of Julius and Augustus Hare. As the 
record of the tamily lite of a cultivated circle, containing 
some of the best elements of English life, and exhibiting 
many of its most striking peculiarities, it will well repay 
reading.” 

Blackwood's Ma 

‘** The book resembles—and this 1s the highest praise 
we can give it—a book which took a'l England and 
France by storm—Miss Craven's * Récit d'une Seur.’”’ 


"azine 


London Graphic. 

** This is in substance a memorial! biography of the two 
brothers Augustus and Julius Hare, ‘the most brotherly 
of brothers,’ as Landor called them, the authors of the 
well-known *‘Guesses at Truth,” and the intimate per- 
sonal friends of Dr. Arnold, Baron Bunsen, Bishop Heber, 
Grote, Landor, Dean Stanley, and a host of literary 
celebrities, living or deceased. It is a fascinating anil 
vivid picture of family lite in its sweetest and best as- 
pects, everywhere enriched with a cabinet of excellent 
portraits, with illustrative extracts from letters. diaries, 
and sermons, abounding in anecdote, in shrewd saws, and 
out-of-the-way information.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


London and New York. 
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The New Poem 


IETSY LEE. A Fo'c’s'‘le Yarn. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt, 75 cents 

[HE DEPTHS OF THE SEA. By 

C. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S., Directot the 

Scientific Staff of the Challenger Expedition Me 

dium 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, with nearly roo illustrations, 


and eight colored maps, $9. 


fr ssa YSin POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


— Theoretical and Applied. By J E Ca:raes, M.A 
Emeritus Protessor of Political Economy in U 
versity College, London, 8vo, cloth, $3 so 
THE MYSTERY OF MATTER, 


and other Essays. By J. Alilanson 

thick crown Svo, cloth, $ 
CONTENTS: The Mystery of Matter--The 
phy of Iignorance— The Antthesis of F 
The Essential Nature of Religion—Christian Panthcism 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPOND 
ence of James D. Forbes, late Principal of 
University of St. Andrews , 


1 vol 
3 50 

a le 

r hilosc 


anh and Light- 


the 
By J.C. Sbhatrp, LL.D , 








Principal of the University of St. Andrews; P. G. Tait, 
M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Esinburgh; and A. Adams Reilly, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations Svo, 
$6 so. 

_ .C r . . —— 

TUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
~ the Renaissance By Walter H. Pater. M.A., 

Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford Large 
crown Svo, cloth, $2 50. 

* The wealth of artistic lore and the singular beauty ot 
its stvle make this one of the most ve books of 
the present season. It is not less rich in the fruits of an 
tiquarian research than in the philosophical analysis ot 


zsthetic principles. ’"—New York 7+zdu% 


MACMILLAN & CO 
8 Bleecker Street, New York. 


 devcen PASSIONS IN THEIR RE- 
lations to Health and Disease. 


Fre 


Translated from 


th neh of Dr. X. Bourgeois, Laureate of the 


Academy of Medicine, Paris, etc. By Howard F. Da 
mon, A.M., M.D. 16mo, cloth, $1 2s. 
AUTHOR'S PR§FACE 
The book addresses itself not only to physicians, but 
also to persons who are charged with the education and 


direction of men, to ministers of religion, to the heads of 
l er for married pe 
All have need of being er 


} 


families; it is equally proj ple and for 


young people ightened upon 


the physical ills enge ndered by love and liberti: ism 


isa delicate one to treat; so we have 


But the subject 
imposed upon ourselves the obligation of having always 
present in our mind this maxim of Aristotle : 


“To say what should be said, to only say what should 
be said, and to say it as it should be said.” 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Publisher, 


Boston, Mass, 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
May 5, 1875. 

 'g E past ‘k has been one of interest in Wall Street. The failure at the 

close of the week preceding of the Atlantic National Bank was the 
all sorts of wild rumors affecting the stability of both national 
these had such effect 
‘ction by some parties of checks on the Continental National Bank; 
and it was currently asserted that both this bank and the Manufacturers’ and 
Merchants’ National Bank A prompt investigation, 
by Mr. Tappan of the Gallatin National Bank and the Clearing-House 
Comittee, showed these rumors to be utterly groundless, and that the Conti- 
nental particularly was in a condition to pay off all liabilities at a moment’s 
These favorable reports having allayed the excitement as to the 
banks, the next sensation was the failure for a large amount of an old and 
highly respected Stock Exchange firm, followed, as usual, by anticipations 


or ol 


banks and private houses. At one time as to cause 


were in difficulties. 


made 
notice. 


of further failures and a renewed stringency in money; whilst, in order to 
depress stocks and cause a panic, the expedient was even adopted of tele- 
graphing to distant cities hints of large failures here, provoking of course 
immediate responsive enquiries; and to add to the gloomy feeling came the 
news that the Comptroller of the Currency had directed the receiver of the 
* Righth National” to compel payment from the unfortunate shareholders 
of an assessment of 54 per cent. 

The Bank of England rates remain unchanged. The money market here 
has been active. The improvement noted last week was not progressive, 
owing to the callingin of a large amount of loans—some $1,500,000—by the 
Broadway National Bank, for the purpose of meeting the payment of matur- 
ing bonds and of interest on the city debt. Simultaneously with this con- 
traction, the inevitable Tenth National reappeared above the speculative 
horizon —a creditor at the Clearing-House to the extent of $2,000,000. It 
would be a curious fact, though the suggestion might be resented by the bank 
officials, if this “‘ lock-up” had any connection with the “ bear raid” ov the 
stock market. Commercial paper is quoted nomipally at 10 to 12, but there 
is little if anything doing in it, and what there is is only with prime 
The rates on call loans during the early part of the week ranged 
from 7 per cent. to ,1, Ou Thursday the rate advanced to ly 
per diem, and the money market continued stringent up to nearly the close 
of Saturday, when a pressure to lend revealed an unexpectedly large supply, 
and the rates, which at the highest of the day had been 25 per cent. per 
annum, fell to 5 per cent. 

The Express Companies report continued large receipts of currency from 
the interior, The “extra greenbacks” have been contracted, and now 
amount to an even $1,000,000. The bank statement is favorable, and indi- 
eates a much better and more satisfactory state of things approaching, pro- 
vided artificial means are not used for evil purposes. The total gain in 
bank reserves is not only enough to take the reserves across the line, but to 


names. 
and interest. 


’ 


make $2,720,425 of surplus against a previous deficiency of $309,275; and 
the gain in specie and legal tenders is $5,049,200, whilst the banks have 
been encouraged to enlarge their loans about $1,500,000. The statement, 
compared with that of the previous week, is as follows: 

Differences. 


April 26. May 3. 


FE OR PR Oe HTML EOE T TEN $269,301.900 $270 721,100 Inc. $1,419,200 
SRP ee or ere 15.989 Tu0 18,677 800 Inc. 2,688,100 
DEL. snccanccersscucaaseaeaceens 27, 737.700 27,564,400 Dec. 173,300 
Deposits she vensedd 188,220,600 196,471.900 Inc. 8,251,300 
Ree PN 8 asi cdetdascctaevcesnecncs 37,690,600 40,051,700 Inc. 2,361,100 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities: 





April 26 May 3. Differences. 
Specie Pus GR enrenanse Gi iee (Oueeanee $15 989,700 $18,477,800 Ine. $2,698,100 
I IE is a i cious we ¢ebaunee een eee 37,690,600 49,051,700 Inc. 2.361.100 
EL Ree ee mr $53 689,300 $58,729,500 Inc. $5,049,200 
Co Pe Seer ene: t 27,737,700 27,564,400 Dec. 173,30) 
PPOOMIED 6 occiccss sccnveccconcasvigesenas 188 220 600 196,471,900 Inc. 8,251,300 





Inc. $8,078,000 


| errr re $215,958,300 
25 per cent. reserve a ee ial 53.989.575 56,009,075 
Deticiency in legal reserve......... 309,275 2,720,425 Inc. 3,029,700 


The following statement Separates the National from the State banks: 


National, State. Total, 





The Nation. 
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ing broadcast rumors of impending disasters, so that it is not surprising tha 

on Saturday the campaign culminated in a general giving way on the stoc« 
list. The retreat was led by that veteran Dick Swiveller, Pacific Mail, which 
from an opening quotation of 553( sold rapidly down to 4934. The imme- 
diate excuse for this drop was a reported intention on the part of the share- 


| holders of the Howe Sewing-Machine Company to test the integrity of a 


| mortgage, which it will be remembered was executed by its president, Stock- 





well, on its property at Bridgeport, to secure certain indebtedness of his to the 
Pacific Mail 8. 8. Co. This mortgage is held as collateral security for the 
payment of $1,140,000, a small part of which has already been paid, and the 
principal point of interest to the “ Street” is whether another part, in a note 
for $100,000, falling due May 1, was or was not paid. To the general 
public the interest is altogether of another kind, and embraces solely the 
question, by what authority does a corporation like the Pacific Mail S. 8. 
Co., stepping outside of the functions for the performance of which it was 
given by the people a legal existence and privileges, presume to become an 
owner, speculator, or trader in the securities of other corporations, such for 
instance as Panama, out of a transaction in which grew its present entangle- 
ment with sewing-machines? Que would reasonably suppose that a company 
which has not shown discretion enough to manage its own affairs, which, 
although endowed with a munificent subsidy on the plea of being an 
American enterprise, is continually falling back on English steamships or 
machinery (the engines for its new ships are being made abroad), and always 
in misery of some kind, might cease to concern itself with outside subjects. 

Great efforts have been made to depress Western Union, but without 
much effect. Few panic-makers like to stultify themselves by attributing 
embarrassment to Vanderbilt, and as he is reputed just now to be behind this 
stock, stories detrimental to it fall comparatively lifeless. 

The investment stocks have remained steady, differing at the close of the 
week but littie from the prices of the preceding week. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending May 3, 1873: 





Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day. | Thursday Friday. |Saturday. Sales Sh's 


















be 
N.Y.C.& H.R... 100% 101% 100 1005, ;10044 101 {10034 100% 100K 100% 99% 1003, 88,400 
Lake Shore........| 913g 9244) 9146 91%) 91% 92% | 914g 92%, 9195 92%) WX 9% 61,900 
iionheschininies a 64% 65 G4ig 65 | Gig 6436! 643g GI Gig 64%) 6455 6S | 15,300 
Do. pid...) 74 65 cooe 04%] TQ tf Pea gf Mopars Pe ae 
Union Pacific..... 3034 323%; 803% 8134! 813g B14) 80 811g, 295% BOX) 285 383 73,000 
Ohi. & WM. W...ccece] aoe SIM .... B |S 82 80% 4... SD 200 
Do. eek eek ae | ee 600 

N. J. Central...... 101 '100% ....;100% 101/102 1024102 ~~... 200 
Rock Island......./107'4 10334 10734 10834 1033g 1083¢)100% 10834 10754 103 107108 27.900 
Mil. & St. Paul.... 5 (5936) SBN «57%, OTK 58%) 51 57%) 58g ST | 55% 57 $3,800 
, pta. ey Peres UK ....1 PH ....| By BW 18s 900 
a, ee % 69%! 69% TO | 68ig 69%) 68ig 6914 15,50 
D. L. & Western OO 1015/1000 102 OLY W2%!W1 «11g 1.400 
8. MH. & Erte....... s2..{ 3 3ué! 3 _ _ . We ara 5 100 
= . Seen 43%) 42% 48%) 42 45%) 41 4X 62,400 
ll * ae 87%) BHiG 313g) BAR BH) RY 35% 48.400 
at, | £55) 8496 85%) B43 RGM) B46 86K 38615,900 
Pacific Mail.......' ff Bi! 56K 57K! 45 56%! 49K 55K 237.000 


The lower price of gold has had little effect on Government bonds, owing 


| to their scarcity in market and a continued demand from domestic and 


foreign buyers. The Treasury during May will purchase $1,000,000 5-2Cs, 
$500,000 each on the 7th and 2\st instant. 

Business in State bonds has been small and entirely speculative. Tho 
Charleston Courier publishes the following explanation of proceedings 
brought in the State courts by Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co. to compel the 


| Comptroller-General to levy a tax for the interest payment on South Carc- 





Loans, a beceeceeeccee $233128400 $37,592,700 = $ 270,721,100 | 
OE RO EE PPT weeseee 16,851,400 1,816,400 18,677,800 | 
Legal tenders 25,360.900 4.690 800 40,051,700 
PR ies edi inctn ee aetna cat aneneuiied 171,470.000 25.001.900 196.471,900 
SNRs kidnap sna sicndencesactannemmees 27,521,400 43,000 27.564,400 
‘he stock market has proved a very discouraging one for enterprising 
bulls, Tt is seldom that so many diverse means have been concentrated in 


inds of the bears to produce a break in prices, and they have used their 
nities tu the uttermost, at the same time manufacturing and spread- 


lina bonds: 


“A well-known banking-house has begun proceedings in the State courts 


; to compel the Comptroller-General to levy a tax for the payment of the 


interest upon certain bonds of the State held by the firm. The interest is 
long in arrear, and the platform of the Radicals requires them to suspend the 
payment of interest upon any part of the public debt which is of doubtful 
validity. Nothing was said as to the unquestionably valid debt. Good and 
bad shared the same fate. The $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 of new bonds carried 
down with them the $9,000,000 which consisted of the old debt and of the 
bonds issued in absorption of liabilities outstanding when the war closed. 
That is the position to-day. The holders of securities whose genuineness 
has never been disputed are no better off than the holders of bonds for 
which the State received little if any consideration. The Comptroller has 
taken the proper course in refusing to levy a tax until the courts have deter- 
mined that he has the requisite authority, and have determined, fui ther- 
more, what ¢lasses of bonds are legal and binding upon the people.” 


The gold market has been irregular; the opening and lowest price of 
Saturday was 1165,, highest 117, and closing 11634. The total customs for 
the week were $2,114,000; total interest payments, $4,645,800; and total 
bond redemptions, $14,200. The steamer Celtic took out silver bars and 
Mexican silver $207,000, and the City of Paris $19,000. The whole specie 
shipment for the week was $401,318 16, only $7,000 of which was American 


| gold, against which $500,000 specie has beeu received from abroad by the 


Scotia. 
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